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AND NOW 
THE JAPS! 








“The production of our people has won high praise ... . 
There is not a battlefield in Europe where it has not been 
of decisive importance. 

You sent us the most= and the best.’’ 
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PLANS CALLING FOR ACTION 
by the government to “prevent de- 
pression from coming to us as the 
guest of peace’ are urged by War 
Mobilization Director Vinson in his 
latest report to the President and 
Congress. Wage controls must be 
relaxed, says Mr. Vinson, to permit 
higher hourly rates of pay, which are 
needed to offset declines in take-home 
pay as overtime dwindles. The “As- 
sistant President” stresses that a re- 
turn to prewar levels would be dis- 
astrous, 


REPRESENTING WORKERS OF 
the United States, Robert J. Watt of 
the A. F. of L. told the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Of- 
fice at its recent Quebec meeting that 
government had a role to play in the 
postwar effort to achieve vrosperity—— 
the role of umpire, not that of police- 
man. Government should set up guide- 
posts, he said, and public authorities 
ought to cooperate with workers’ and 
employers’ organizations. .Calling 
poverty a “plague,” Mr.Watt asserted 
that workers and employers are both 
interested in wiping it out at the 
earliest possible time. 


ARGENTINA’S LITTLE HITLER, 
Colonel Peron, has been trying to 
gain the friendship of the members 
of the Argentine Railwaymen’s Un- 
ion. He made the mistake of assum- 
ing that his overtures had succeeded. 
The democracy-hating Vice Presi- 
dent, Minister of War and Minister 
of Labor sent a huge album to several 
offices of the union in Buenos Aires 
Province with the object of collecting 
signatures as a tribute to himself. The 
album was returned to Perén without 
a single signature. The majority of 
Argentina’s trade unions have either 
been dissolved by government decree 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


or have been administered by army 


officers since the fascist coup of two 


years ago. 


THE NEW “LABOR RELATIONS” 
bill introduced by Senators Ball, Bur- 
ton and Hatch is emphatically disap- 
proved by the American Federation 
of Labor, as has been made clear by 
President Green. The measure would 
require compulsory arbitration of cer- 
tain disputes, revive judicial injunc- 
tions against unions, curtail the closed 
shop and put organized labor under 
the thumb of government. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor intends to 
fight this reactionary measure with all 
its strength. 


CHINA PLANS TO CONSTRUCT 
953 industrial plants at an estimated 
cost of one billion dollars (U.S.) and 
to develop an internal transportation 
system which would cost another bil- 
lion under a postwar plan originating 
with American engineers associated 
with the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. It is reported that an increase 
in China’s production of steel to two 
million tons a year and the-establish- 
ment of a large-scale motor fuel in- 
dustry are contemplated under the 
plan. 


LABOR IS FIGHTING AGAINST 
a bill now before Congress that would 
place a one-year limitation on back 
wage claims. Sponsored by Repre- 
sentative John W. Gynne of Iowa. the 
measure would hobble the Wage and 
Hour Law by cutting down the period 
during which workers can collect 
back wages from chiseling employ- 
ers. At hearings conducted by the 
House Judiciary Committee employ- 
ers’ organizations, to no one’s sur- 
prise, voiced their hearty approval 
of this anti-labor bill. 
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If we take the period from the 
Seventies right up to the outbreak 
of this war, we have had really full 
employment in Great Britain only 
under three conditions—the making 
of armaments for impending war, 
during war, or on the discovery of 
more goldfields and the expansion 
of credit. 

We must declare war on unem- 
ployment in Great Britain. We 
must harness our resources for that 
purpose. Our monetary system, 
our commercial agreements, our in- 
dustrial practices, indeed the whole 
of our national economy, must have 
applied to them the acid test—do 
they produce employment? 

In the seventeen years from 1922 
to 1939 we had an average of 1,700,- 
000 unemployed and we paid out 
a total of £1,260,000,000 in benefits 
and unemployment assistance. That 
payment helped to keep the consum- 
ing market going and prevented 
unemployment from being worse, 
but we had not a single pennyworth 


ture. 

There cannot be long periods of 
unemployment without malnutrition 
and a weakening of physique. Dur- 
ing these same seventeen years just 
over a week in every year for every 
man and every woman if industry 
was lost owing to sitkness. We. do 
not know how much it could have 
been avoided if there had been good 
employment and a reasonable: stand- 
ard of living, but all of us with ex- 
perience know how the ‘one thing 
reacts on the other. 

The future policy of the British 
government must be to prevent gen- 
eral unemployment by such means 
and devices as may be found -most 
effective. The old disease of unem- 
ployment must be put behind us. 
Ernest Bevin 


of production for all that expendi- ~ 
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Assaying 
an Francisco 


By ROBERT J. WATT 


‘A. F. of L. International Representative 


ference to draft the charter of 

a world security organization 
was historic. Representatives of 
fifty nations met at San Francisco 
for a period of two months, and the 
product of their labors was a docu- 
ment which the peoples of the earth 
hope will prove effective in prevent- 
ing future global wars. 

To the writer, who was at San 
Francisco in the role of an American 
Federation of Labor consultant to 
the United States delegation, the 
conference seemed to be dominated 
by the past. Fear of the conse- 
quences of repeating past mistakes 
was apparent. Old rivalries, fear 
of loss of prestige, fear of loss of 
old advantages, fear of failure to 
gain new advantages, fear of the 
motives of others and old distrusts 
were all present. Rather than chart 
a course on the basis of principles 
and democratic institutions, it was 
apparent that our hopes were being 
directed to meetings of the Big 
Three. 

There is no need here to rehearse 
the episodes which attracted so much 
public attention. The Soviet dele- 
gation undoubtedly played a big part 
in the conference. It continually 
caused concern among the many sin- 
cere advocates and planners for 
peace. Power politics were at a 
premium, although we know that 
power politics have been responsible 
for the devastation of many lands. 
American labor, which had long op- 
posed the domination of the many 
by the few and had long advo- 
cated an international organization 
founded on justice and with author- 
ity to maintain peace with the four 
freedoms, was disappointed. The 
Molotov of 1945 had apparently re- 
placed the Clemenceau of 1919. It 
temains to be seen whether the for- 
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Ties UNITED Nations Con- 


mula produced under such 
procedures can bring an 
enduring peace to man- 
kind. 
The millions of men and 
women of the American 
Federation of Labor fer= 
vently hope it will. We 
hope the United States will not 
repeat its mistakes of the Twen- 
ties. However deficient the Charter 
of the United Nations may appear, 
it must succeed. It can succeed. 
But it can succeed and be made to 
work only if the genuine democza- 
cies and freedom-loving nations set 
themselves to turn that Charter into 
a genuine peace-keeping maehinery. 
The American Federation of 
Labor has declared that the prin- 
ciples of international justice, eco- 
‘nomic security and social decency 
must be respected and followed in 
the world of tomorrow. We believe 
that big nations must accept their 
responsibilities and not abuse their 
power. 


We Disagree on the Veto 


There are those who say that 
peace cannot be maintained unless 
all of the Big Five are in agree- 
ment, and that acceptance of the 
right of veto for each of them is 
therefore only realistic. We dis- 
agree. We believe that it is just as 
reasonable to expect that the veto 
power, by preventing majority deci- 
sions, may invite war. 

The test is whether World War 
II could have been averted if the new 
United Nations organization had 
been in operation in the Twenties 
and Thirties. Surely it would have 
been helpless if Germany or Japan 
had been one of the Big Five of that 
period. Surely it might nave been 
equally helpless, even if Germany or 
Japan had not been one of the Big 


Five, if any one of the Big Five of 
that time had been as squeamish as 
at least some of the present Big 
Five were at that time. We remem- 
ber well when Haile Selassie pleaded 
for help. at Geneva. We also re- 
member the later days, the days of 
Munich appeasement, and, still later, 
the days of the Hitler-Stalin pact. 

I believe that the best interests of . 
the American people and of the 
world would be served if this nation 
and every other nation were to be 
made answerable to a world tri- 
bunal in case its actions at any time 
raised reasonable fears among other 
nations. No nation is utterly im- 
mune to the insidious affliction of a 
would-be Caesar or Napoleon or a 
Hitler. Germans are only among 
the latest of the races to be poisoned 
with the lust for world domination. 
The people of the world may have 
full confidence in the present leader- 
ship of the Big Five, but they de- 
serve the insurance of a really func- 
tioning world organization against 
the accident that some day a man 
on horseback—or a man with rocket 
bombs—might attain and pervert 
the huge power of leadership of any 
one of the five great nations which 
hold the veto power under the new 
Charter. 

I regret that the United States is 
still itself so unreasonably jealous 
of its sovereign prerogatives that we 
failed to take a courageous leader- 
ship in offering to submit ourselves 
to the bar of real international 
justice and of demanding that every 
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After nine weeks of hard work the United Nations Charter was completed, and here Sen. Vandenberg: 
is signing document for the U.S.A. as President Truman, E. R. Stettinius and Sen. Connally look on 


other nation do likewise. The fail- 
ure of the American delegation to 
heed the excellent and explicit rec- 
ommendations framed by the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor and presented very 


effectively by President William 
Green is another example of the 
“ivory tower” attitude of many of 
the American technicians present at 
San Francisco and of the lack of 
leadership within the American dele- 
gation. 

But extreme pessimism about the 
San Francisco Charter would be as 
short-sighted as the enthusiasms of 
those who see the new document as 
an ideal. Nations as well as men 
can grow in wisdom and coopera- 
tiveness. The people of the United 
States have moved far away from 
isolationism and imperialism. It is 
not unreasonable to expect that the 
people of some other nations, too, 
will come to demand peace through 
cooperation and respect for the 
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other fellow’s right to independence 
so long as he obeys the rules of the 
community. I believe that the peo- 
ple of some other nations already 
want many of the same fruits of life 
which our own people want. I sus- 
pect that if they were allowed to see 
how free nations live, they would 
want to change their own institu- 
tions toward ours just as we might 
find some of their ideas to our liking. 
World peace will depend upon the 
people themselves in every nation; 
the extent to which their fears and 
prejudices and aspirations are 
brought together through closer 
association, and the extent to which 
ruling classes of all nations—for such 
there are, even in the Communist 
Party-controlled “proletariat” of 
Russia—are persuaded to abandon 
selfish schemes in favor of the com- 
mon good and common progress. 
If I have a basis for optimism as 
a result of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, it is because President Tru- 





man has indicated that he sees the 
situation clearly and has insisted 
that international cooperation must 
be a two-way street. He has shown 
his confidence that there is another 
alternative to war besides appease- 
ment. I suspect that he has even 
remembered that appeasement is 
more likely to be a step toward war 
than an avoidance of war, and that 
the one real avoidance of war is 
through the reduction and elimina- 
tion of the causes of war. 

Those who represented labor or- 
ganizations at San Francisco were 
especially eager to find machinery 
to black out the causes of war. That 
is why their attention’ was so fo- 
cussed upon the Economic and So- 
cial Council which comes under the 
General Assembly, where each na- 
tion has one vote. 

The General Assembly is charged 
with initiating studies and making 
recommendations to promote inter- 
national cooperation in political, 
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economic, social and educational and 
Shealth problems, to assist in the 
realization of human rights and 
"basic freedoms for all, and to en- 
courage the development of inter- 
Ppational law. It may make recom- 
Smendations with respect to the co- 
Sordinating and financing of such 
P specialized agencies as are brought 
into relationship with the United 
Nations organization. 

The Economic and Social Coun- 
"cil, subject to the approval of the 
General Assembly, may negotiate 
arrangements with such specialized 
agencies as now exist or may be 
established. It is composed of rep- 
resentatives of eighteen nations se- 
lected for three-year terms by the 
Assembly. A simple majority vote 
is to rule. Within its scope the 
Council is to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Assembly and on 
its own initiative to make recom- 
mendations to promote respect and 
Observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. It is to ob- 
tain reports from specialized agen- 
cies, coordinate their activities and 
call international conferences on 
matters within its scope. 

One provision which may repre- 
sent the major achievement of the 
forty-two consultant organizations 




























at San Francisco is the rather obvi- 
ously practical provision that the 
Economic and Social Council may 
make arrangements to call into con- 
sultation the international non-gov- 
ernmental organizations which are 
concerned with matters within its 
competence, even to the extent of 
consulting with such organizations of 
national scope after clearance with 
the member state involved. 

The word “labor” does not ap- 
pear in the charter, but presumably 
it is covered by the term “economic.” 
Neither is it yet clear whether the 
International Labor Organization 
will be accepted on suitable terms 
as a specialized organization. Men- 
tion of the I.L.O, was opposed by 
Russia because the U.S.S.R. was 
not a member and also, presumably, 
because two or three neutrals hold 
membership and because one mem- 
ber, Finland, was actually notified 
of the 1944 conference of the I.L.O. 
while at war with the Soviets. The 
fact that Russia had ceased to take 
part back in 1940, when League of 
Nations members objected to the 
Soviet invasion of Finland, seemed 
immaterial. 

The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor 
urged that the International Labor 


Organization “be included definitely 
as an agent of the United Nations 
organization.” The British delega- 
tion wanted to mention the I.L.O. 
and assure it a high place in the 
Charter. So did a large majority 
of the other nations, but the United 
States expressed the belief that it 
would not be appropriate to men- 
tion any of the specialized agencies 
by name in the Charter. 

Whether or not the objectives of 
American wage-earners were gained 
at San Francisco cannot be told to- 
day. We have our choice of these 
three directions in which to go— 
forward, backward or down under 
to oblivion. To go forward we must 
recognize that justice among nations 
will not arise merely by defeating the 
international gangsters. We must 
recognize that the survival of our 
just cause will depend upon our 
ability to rise above our special 
interests and bind ourselves to- 
gether in the interests of a cause 
which is greater. 

It is up to all who want an endur- 
ing and decent peace to make sure 
that the United Nations can and 
will deserve the title: And many a 
prayer should be said toward such a 
blessing and to avert the tragedy of 
failure. 











The Wagner Act 1s 10 Years Old This Month 





Paul Herzog, new NLRB chief 


With a new chairman at the 
helm, however, there is reason to 
believe that labor will find the 
Wagner Act administered in a 
fair and unprejudiced fashion in 
the period ahead. Paul Herzog, 


the successor to Dr. Harry A. 
Millis, made a good record as 
a member and later as chairman 
of the New York State Labor 
Relations Board. 

Since 1935 the National Labor 
Relations Board has _ handled 
more than 74,000 cases and has is- 
sued more than 11,000 formal de- 
cisions. These decisions involved 
2,600 unfair practice cases and 
8,600 representation cases. 

In the field of unfair labor 
practices, 2,000 company unions 
have been disestablished, 300,000 
workers have been restored to 
their jobs and more than 30,000 
have received back pay. Back pay 
awards have totalled $9,000,000. 

The NLRB has conducted 24,- 
000 elections since 1935. In these 
polls 7,250,000 employes were el- 
igible to vote and more than 6,- 
000,000 valid votes were cast, or 
85 per cent of those eligible to 
vote. 

A majority of the workers voted 
for a union in 20,000 elections. 








HE NATIONAL Labor Re- 
lations Act is a decade old 
this month. Introduced by Sena- 
tor Wagner of New York, the bill 
the which became NLRA had the 
sted backing of organized labor, for 
ust under this measure it was pro- 
wn posed to write plainly into federal 
her law the right of workers to join 
ase- together in safety into unions of 
ven their own choice and to bargain 
18 collectively with their employers. 
war The administration of the Wag- 
hat ner Act is the responsibility of 
1S the National Labor Relations 
nae Board. The manner in which the 
law has been administered by the 
ore Board on a number of occasions 
ere has drawn deserved criticism from 
ery the American Federation of 
hat Labor and A. F. of L. unions. 
10- Charges of bias, well supported 
dil by the facts, have been leveled by 
the the A. F. of L. in connection with 
wad more than a few cases during the 
F past decade. Instances of anti- 
e A. F. of L. bias were particularly 
= numerous several years ago. 
al, —_ 
July, 1945 




















stage of a local theater packed 

with people and shouted, “The 
show is half over! Run, do not 
walk, to the nearest exit! And the 
more people you jostle and trample 
the happier everybody will be!”— 
he would not remain a fire marshal 
very long. 

Yet this is not very different from 
what the War Production Board, 
responsible for war production. as 
well as reconversion, has been tell- 
ing industrialists, businessmen and 
workers since V-E Day. 

It is true that half of the war is 
won. But the half we are yet to 
win is the toughest and the bloodi- 
est. Our enemy is fanatical and 
murderous. We are fighting on a 
far-flung front, much of it in the 
tropics, in equatorial waters and in 
the jungles. Our supply lines are 
extended over a vast stretch of the 
Pacific. We need more supplies and 
will continue to need more supplies 
until the victory is complete. Until 
then our home economy will remain 
a war economy. Maximum war 
production and maximum civilian 
production will both add to our 
fighting strength. The smoother 
the change from war work which is 
no longer needed to civilian produc- 
tion, the better the chances of keep- 
ing up the high volume of productive 
activity in the years ahead. 


System of Aids and Checks 


Our war production was brought 
to a peak under a set of aids and 
checks established by the govern- 
ment. These were designed to 
safeguard.the production and distri- 
bution of everything essential to 
meet the requirements imposed by 
the war. Through scheduling and 
programming of all productive activ- 
ities, the war production program 
served to make sure that civilian re- 
quirements as well as war require- 
ments were met. 

Even before V-E Day arrived, 
sharp curtailments in war programs 
had begun to make themselves felt. 
After V-E Day it became clear that 
a substantial part of war production 
could be gradually terminated and 
in time turned to the output of civil- 
ian goods. The War Production 
Board had to make a choice. It was 
a choice between an orderly de- 
mobilization of war plants and a 
free-for-all scramble for advantage 
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by 
BORIS SHISHKIN 
A. F. of L. Economist 


in a suddenly freed market. No 
clear-cut choice was made. The 
policy: adopted is half-hearted and 
confused. It leans heavily and dan- 
gerously in favor of the scramble. 

Reconversion policies are of vital 
concern to all workers. Policies 
and decisions currently made by the 
War Production Board and other 
related agencies can do more te 
prevent unemployment and assure 
full employment than any laws or 
general declarations. We have as- 
sembled a costly machinery to assist, 
regulate and further war production. 
This machinery is worth billions: of 
dollars to the nation if it is put to 
the constructive use of speeding and 
furthering reconversion to the ut- 
most extent consistent with the war. 
This machinery and nothing else 
can make the process of reconversion 
orderly and assure maximum sta- 
bility to the entire economy during 
the transition. 

There is no royal road to full em- 
ployment. Neither Congress nor the 
President can write a charter for 
full employment which would assure 
jobs to all. The shape of things 





(haos or Common Sense? 


to-come will be molded by current 
policies and actions taken at the 
time that wartime controls are 
being relinquished or modified, 
Through legislation Congress can 
follow up the present actions and 
implement them with long-range 
policies. But it lies beyond the 
power of Congress to unscramble 
the confusion and relieve the dis- 
tress if a disorderly stampede takes 
the place of an orderly demobiliza- 
tion. 

The reconversion policy urged by 
the American Federation of Labor 
in recent months is a simple one, 
The objective of this policy is to 
eliminate the need for wartime gov- 
ernment regulations just as soon as 
the acute wartime scarcities of 
goods give way to a plentiful supply, 

It is to reach this plentiful supply 
as rapidly as possible that we must 
maintain a carefully framed _pro- 
gram of redeployment of our ma- 
terials, resources and _ facilities, 
There must be redeployment for 
reemployment. 

Labor abhors compulsion and 
control. But it is labor’s view that 
if, while scarcities persist, a scramble 
is permitted, not only would recon- 
version be long delayed, but the 
stability of our economy would be 
so greatly undermined that the re- 
turn to chronic unemployment 
would become inevitable. If we 
allow ourselves to be stampeded into 
a postwar depression, the country 
would be forced to apply more far- 
reaching and more lasting controls 
in the end. Labor believes that 
through programming of production 
and priority assistance during re 
conversion, a scramble would be pre- 
vented, bottlenecks holding back re- 
conversion would be broken and 
economic stability essential to full 
employment would be preserved. 


When We Mobilized for War 


In mobilizing industry for waf 
we were faced with the problem of 
making the most effective use 0 


materials whose supply was insuf> ~ 


ficient to meet all war and civilian 
needs. To meet this problem, @ 
system of priority assistance was put 


into effect. This system made suté~ 


that the most important war requiré- 
ments were met with the aid of 
higher priority ratings than those 
assigned to the less important claims. 

The second step was to regulate 
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the flow of materials, parts and 
products. 

The third step was to place spe- 
cific controls on production, elimi- 
nating all unnecessary work, simpli- 
fying models and otherwise making 
sure that we would make the most of 
limited materials in the shortest 
possible time. Controls on inven- 
tories and other devices were also 
adopted to aid in enforcement of the 
wartime rules. 

The fourth step was to bring to- 
gether all regulations into one com- 
prehensive scheme, which would 
make possible deliberate program- 
ming of so much production month 
by month and quarter by quarter. 
The flow of materials was placed 
under comprehensive regulation 
under the Controlled Materials 
Plan, put into effect at the end of 
1942, with the scheduling of com- 
ponent parts inaugurated shortly 
after. 

Many of the existing controls 
have outlived their usefulness. Limi- 
tation orders and other regulations 
which could be readily done away 
with have been eliminated. Some 
basic materials whose supply was 
once extremely tight because of 
heavy demand of war requirements 
have since been produced in such 
huge quantities that we now have 
substantial surpluses. We already 
have more aluminum, brass and 
other products than we can use. At 


the same time some vital materials, 
such as lumber, synthetic rubber, 
tin and a number of chemicals, have 
remained in very tight supply. Still 
other basic materials, such as steel, 
are still being supplied in a volume 
which is far from sufficient but 
which will increase as time goes on. 

Not only basic materials, but 
many component parts, parts neces- 
sary to make the finished product, 
will long remain in very short sup- 
ply. An example of this are the 
small electric motors needed to run 
refrigerators, washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners. 

Lumber, sheet steel, rubber, 
plastics and electric motors are ex- 
tremely scarce. Every manufac- 
turer wants these. Most are willing 
to pay far more than the ceiling 
price to get enough to get started, 
to put their models on the market, 
to gain the competitive advantage, 
to get there first. Right now, say 
the steel manufacturers, the line of 
industrial buyers at their front 
offices is longer than any, cigarette 
line you ever saw at a corner drug- 
store. They all want steel. They 
all are willing to bid against one 
another. 

Can price control withstand the 
pressure of such cross-bidding? 
Hardly. And that is a real threat 
to our entire price control. There 
is already a flourishing black mar- 
ket in lumber, steel and plastics. 


There is a good deal of hoarding. 
Both will serve to increase the 
scarcities rather than relieve them. 
Both will delay reconversion, and 
create a pressure for higher prices. 
Both will cost jobs. 

Production and distribution of 
these materials and parts needs to 
be programmed. Industry agrees 
with this. But steel manufacturers, 
lumber producers and chemical 
manufacturers would like to do the 
programming themselves. They 
would like to reserve the right to 
pick their favorite customers and 
turn others away. 

The War Production Board, too, 
is for programming. But it is will- 
ing to assume the responsibility for 
programming direct war production 
alone. It is not WPB’s problem, 
it claims, to prevent wartime pro- 
ducers from laying a monopolistic 
grip on materials and production 
over which they gained control as a 
wartime necessity at the taxpayer’s 
expense. 

The WPB recognizes the prob- 
lem. “But,” says Julius A. Krug, 
WPB chairman, “it is not WPB’s 
problem.” It is a problem, he 
claims, for a permanent peacetime 
agency, such as the Department of 
Commerce. Nor is the WPB will- 
ing to accept responsibility for un- 
employment resulting from readjust- 
ments which must be made in the 
transition from war to peace. Its 
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programs, priorities and controls 
will not be mobilized in the home- 
front fight for full employment. 
That, too, is a job for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or some such 
peacetime agency, the WPB main- 
tains. 

This, of course, is not the choice. 
The choice is whether we have a 
reconversion program or whether 
we don’t. The Department of Com- 
merce has neither authority nor the 
responsibility to deal with the prob- 
lems which are upon us today. To- 
morrow will be too late, even if any 
such permanent department is vested 
with all the powers in the world. 
And there is no indication that any 
permanent agency will be equipped 
to deal with reconversion for some 
time to come. 

On May 28, WPB Chairman 
Krug announced his intention to 
abandon all production aids, guides 
and controls not directly related to 
the war. Since then he has been 
persuaded to defer this demobiliza- 
tion for a few months. There is 
still time to preserve the machinery 
which alone can guide us toward 
full employment, But the time is 
running short. 


IF A NATIONAL poll were con- 
ducted in this summer of 1945, ask- 
ing every American what two things 
he or she wanted most to happen in 
the future, there is no doubt that the 
overwhelming answer would be: (1) 
to defeat Japan as decisively and 
quickly as possible, and (2) to 
prevent unemployment. 

Concern about future jobs is 
widespread and deep among the 
soldiers at the front, among the re- 
turning veterans, among farmers, 
housewives and school kids. Victory 
in Europe made this concern more 
urgent, more immediate. A real 
opportunity to have and to hold 
a real peacetime job as a means to a 
better, fuller life after the war is to 
all of us a very important part of 
what we have fought and are fight- 
ing for. r 

Wartime jobs of millions of work- 
ers have ended or are about to end 
soon. Hours of work are being re- 
duced. The downward trend of 
wages has begun. Much war work 
is yet to be turned out, but the 
end seems in sight. More and more 
of our huge productive capacity will 
be released from war work on gov- 
ernment orders to become available 
for civilian production. 

In the face of this, there is no 
full-fledged reconversion program 
designed to safeguard the continuing 
war production needs and to speed 
the change to civilian production. 
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The government is not charting the 
course of orderly transition. Labor’s 
demand for an effective reconversion 
policy is getting more urgent. Labor 
asks for a policy and for practical 
steps which will lead the nation to- 
ward—and not away from—its 
unique opportunity for continuing 
and maintaining full production and 
full employment and achieving a 
lasting prosperity. 

There are many voices clamoring 
for the adoption of the free-for-all 
reconversion policy. Some such 
voices are influential. In a recent 
radio discussion with me, Dr. Emer- 
son Schmidt, the economist of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, argued 
hotly that the WPB policy of scram- 
ble is just what the country needs. 
Dr. Schmidt holds that the preven- 
tion of postwar unemployment is a 
problem in which the government 
has no share. Not even the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Prevention of 
unemployment, says he, should be 
left to American ingenuity. Full pro- 
duction and full employment, he 
maintains, should be left to the 
know-how of American producers. 


Fortunately for us, Dr. Schmidt’s 
views are not widely shared by 
American businessmen. Manufac- 
turers, who have had the direct re- 
sponsibility of carrying the burden 
of war production for the govern- 
ment, well know that under the con- 
tinuing wartime stringencies and 
scarcities it takes more than indi- 
vidual ingenuity to keep the vast, 
intricate and expensive productive 
plant running smoothly and protect 
it from permanent injury from the 
heavy jolt of the sudden shift from 
war to civilian work. 


Did Ingenuity Beat the Depression? 


The American public, too, well 
remembers that it took more than 
ingenuity to pull America out of the 
depths of the last depression. They 
also know that vacuum cleaners and 
washing machines are run, not by 
ingenuity, but by electric motors. 
And if electric motors cannot be se- 
cured, ingenuity is no substitute for 
them. They know that it is the gov- 
ernment’s responsibility, therefore, 
to make deliberate provision of spe- 
cial aids to make sure that enough 
electric motors are produced to make 
possible the manufacture of larger 
quantities of washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners and other house- 
hold equipment. 

In recent years American busi- 
nessmen have talked a lot about the 
know-how of production. Today 
these businessmen are concerned not 
about the know-how, but about the 
know-where of the American manu- 


facturer. They want to know where 
they can get the lumber, the steel, 
the chemicals, the plastics, the syn. 
thetic rubber, the textile fabrics and 
all the other things which go into 
the making of automobiles, homes 
and a multitude of other civilian 
products. 

Our reconversion policy calls for 
overhauling. The Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion must 
assume full operating responsibility 
for the direction of all the agencies 
concerned in the work of serving as 
wartime pilots to guide the American 
economy through the dangerous 
channels of transition toward the 
open water of untrammeled peace- 
time activity. 

Advance planning of operations is 
the requisite of every well-run busi- 
ness. Materials, plant space and 
productive facilities must be bud- 
geted. Every department of an in- 
dustrial firm must relate its work to 
the activities of another department. 
Plans for the transition economy 
need to be made to budget and pro- 
gram most effectively materials and 
supplies which are scarce. Above 
all, these plans must be adequate 
to meet the foremost need of main- 
taining economic stabilization in- 
tact during the period of readjust- 
ment. 

If that is not done, we all will pay 
for the consequences of deflation or 
inflation, and the tightened strangle- 
hold of monopoly which will plunge 
our economy into a deep and lasting 
depression. 

Rapid deflation and uncontrolled 
inflation are both equally dangerous. 
Both can affect different parts of 
our economy at the same time. 
Price inflation, coupled with re- 
conversion unemployment, is most 
likely to hit hard a large and grow- 
ing proportion of our wage-earners 
and to start. the downward spiral 
away from the mass market and 
toward new areas of depression, 
poverty and distress. 

The release of wartime controls 
should be gradual and in full har- 
mony with the country’s productive 
needs. Strong pressure of non-es- 
sential luxury production will effect 
a breakthrough at the expense of the 
production of the essentials of life, 
unless the government directs the 
flow of released activity into the 
channels of mass demand. Only 
when an adequate supply of living 
necessities and mass consumption 
goods is attained, and free market 
conditions again prevail, should the 
wartime production controls be com- 
pletely eliminated. 

To this end, programming of ma- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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HE VERY life of organized labor depends upon 

democracy. Those who believe in organized 

labor believe in democracy. They have worked 
too hard and sacrificed too much to feel kindly 
toward anything that threatens it. 

Freedom is essential to the preservation of democ- 
tracy. When we begin to limit it by insisting that it 
be denied to some because of racial or religious differ- 
ences, the list of exceptions grows until finally free- 
dom for all is ended. For instance, the rights of the 
worker, his freedom to organize into a union of his 
own choosing and to bargain collectively for wages 
and decent conditions of living, are the first to be 
destroyed if we seek to establish limited freedom. 

American workers are men and women of under- 
standing. They fully appreciate and clearly under- 
stand that a union which functions democratically 
and follows a policy free from racial or religious dis- 
crimination rests upon a sound and enduring basis. 
They also know and fully comprehend that an organ- 
ization whose members are moved by feelings of 
prejudice and which limits its membership to certain 
racial or religious groups is striking at its very vital 
essential—the establishment of unity and solidarity. 
When and if organized labor predicates membership 
in any union upon race, religion or ancestry, it is help- 
ing to create a potential anti-labor army that can be 
used by labor-baiters to fight labor unions, weaken 
labor’s bargaining power and destroy its effectiveness. 

Because organized labor is conscious of this fact, 
it is fully determined that the enemies of labor shall 
have no such weapon to use and no such power to 
exercise. Working men and women will maintain 
the traditional position they have always followed— 
to fight in the forefront of the battle which has always 
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been and always will be carried on against bigotry. 
Workers have always supported and will continue to 
support the guarantees of the Constitution to all 
classes of people. 

We know that difficulties are encountered in carry- 


ing out this program. There are those who hope to 
magnify prejudices and play upon them and take ad- 
vantage of all human weaknesses, but the member- 
ship of organized labor is dedicated to the task of not 
only establishing but preserving trade unions as a | 
democratic force. I know that organized labor will 
continue to maintain and practice equality of oppor- 
tunity, which is a basic union principle as well as a 
basic principle of American life. 

At our organization’s annual convention at New 
Orleans last November, racial and religious bigotry 
and discrimination were condemned by unanimous 
vote. The convention reaffirmed a declaration which 
had been made at previous conventions calling upon 
the American Federation of Labor to “carry on and 
expand the good work it has already done so that the 
principle of industrial equality of all men will be estab- 
lished beyond question in every section of the 
country.” 

The task of carrying out that mandate now rests 
with every union and with each and every worker who 
is a member of a union. 

We must not falter or fail. We must fight to main- 
tain and preserve American principles and the Amer- 
ican way of life. The faces of all working men and 
women must be turned everlastingly against racial 
and religious discrimination and in favor of freedom, 
liberty, equality and democracy. 

Prejudice and intolerance are crimes against democ- 
racy. 
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HE FLORIDA anti-labor 

law, one of twelve passed by 

state legislatures in 1943, has 
been stricken down by the Supreme 
Court. The highest court in the 
land has decided that the Florida 
act is in conflict with federal laws, 
particularly the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

The attorney-general of Florida 
started an injunction suit to prohibit 
Local 234 of the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters from functioning as a 
union because it failed to register, 
and to prohibit Leo Hill from act- 
ing as business agent of the union 
because lie failed to procure a 
license, as required by the Florida 
act. 

Because of the importance of the 
legal principles involved, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor took over 
the defense of the suit, culminating 
in final victory for the union and 
establishment of a most important 
and favorable precedent for all 
organized labor. 

Justice Black wrote the majority 
opinion. 

A little of the background and 
history of this legislation is perti- 
nent. A number of reactionaries, 
headed by Texas politicians, formed 
an organization under the name of 
Christian American Association for 
the chief purpose of destroying the 
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Supreme Court Kills 


Florida Anti-Labor Law 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 
A. F. of L. General Counsel 


trade union movement in this coun- 
try. The association engaged law- 
yers to draft a series of compre- 
hensive anti-labor bills which were 
introduced mainly in the legislatures 
of Southern states. Of approxi- 
mately twenty-four bills so intro- 
duced, twelve were enacted. One 
of the most vicious of these bills was 
the one enacted by the Florida Leg- 
islature, and the state in which the 
officials were most active in their 
anti-labor efforts was Florida. 

The Florida law is a detailed and 
comprehensive code regulating most 
minutely the internal affairs of labor 
unions, their officers, agents and 
members. For instance, labor unions 
in the future are prohibited from 
charging initiation fees in excess of 
$15; books of account, itemizing in 
detail all receipts and disbursements, 
“stating sources and purposes,” 
must be kept and be open to in- 
spection at all times. 

The act further provides that it 
shall be unlawful to prohibit or 
prevent any election of officers 
(the section does not define what 
is “prevention,” so that voting 
postponement of an election could 
constitute violation of law). It is 
unlawful “* * * to participate in 
any strike, walkout or cessation of 
work without the same being author- 
ized by a majority vote of the em- 
ployes.” 

Likewise, it is unlawful “to 
cause any cessation of work or 
interference with the progress of 
work by reason of any jurisdic- 
tional dispute, grievance or disagree- 
ment between or within labor organ- 
izations.” This would apply with 
equal force to disputes between the 
A. F. of L. and the C.1.O. It is 
made illegal “to picket beyond the 
area of the industry within which 
such dispute arises,” or “to picket 
other than in a reasonable manner.” 

There are other inhibitions, but 
the foregoing demonstrates to what 
lengths the anti-labor forces spon- 
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soring these bills have gone in their 
efforts to hogtie organized labor, 

Most significant of all, however, 
are the two sections of the act which 
provide for the licensing of business 
agents and the. registration of 
unions. These are the two the 
attorney-general sought to enforce 
in his suit and which the Supreme 
Court invalidated. 

It was the power vested in the 
attorney-general to institute suits 
to revoke union charters and to 
cancel business agents’ licenses, 
triable in courts, without juries, that 
the attorney-general sought most 
vigorously to sustain. He would 
have every union and every business 
agent at his mercy insofar as prose- 
cutions for cancellation of charters 
and revocation of licenses were 
concerned, and he might proceed to 
do so for imaginary or vengeful 
causes. 

If the law was violated in any 
respect—as, for instance, if licensed 
officers and business agents par- 
ticipated in what the law loosely 
terms an unauthorized strike—they 
could be ousted from office by the 
attorney-general under Section 10 
of the law. 


In brief, the attorney-general 
could exercise “life and death” 
jurisdiction over Florida unions 


and their officers. 
The opinion of Justice Black says: 


The attorney-general of Florida filed 
a bill for injunction against the peti- 
tioner union and its business agent, 
Hill, in a state court. He sought to 
restrain both of .them from function- 
ing as such until they had complied 
with the Florida statute. The basis 
for the relief sought against Hill was 
that he had for a pecuniary reward 
acted as a business agent in violation 
of Section 4; thebasis for the relief 
sought against the union was that it 
had operated without obtaining a state 
license as required by Section 6. 

Section 4, which was invoked against 
Hill, provides that no one shall be li- 
censed as a “business agent” of a labor 
union who has not been a citizen of 
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the United States for more than ten 
years, who has been convicted of a 
felony, or who is not a person of good 
moral character. Application for a li- 
cense as a “business agent” must be 
accompanied by a $1 fee and a state- 
ment signed by officers of the union 
setting forth the agent’s authority. The 
statute then provides that the applica- 
tion be held for thirty days to permit 
the filing of objections to the issuance 
of a license. * * * 

It is apparent that the Florida statute 
has been so construed and applied that 
the union and its selected representative 
are prohibited from functioning as col- 
lective bargaining agents, or in any 
other capacity, except upon conditions 
fixed by Florida. The declared pur- 
pose of the Wagner Act, as shown in 
its first section, is to. encourage col- 
lective bargaining, and to protect the 
“full freedom”. of workers in the selec- 
tion of bargaining representatives of 
their own choice. To this end Congress 
made it illegal for an employer to in- 
terfere with, restrain or coerce em- 
ployes in selecting their representa- 
tives. Congress attached no conditions 
whatsoever to their freedom of choice 
in this respect. Their own best judg- 
ment, not that of someone else, was to 
be their guide. “Full freedom” to 
choose an agent means freedom to pass 
upon that agent’s quali- 
fications. 

Section 4 of the Flor- 
ida act circumscribes 
the “full freedom” of 
choice which Congress 
said employes should 
possess. It does this by 
requiring a “business 
agent” to prove to the 
satisfaction of a Flor- 
ida board that he meas- 
ures up to standards 
set by the state of Flor- 
ida as one who, among 
other things, performs 
the exact functions of 
a collective bargaining 
representative. To the 
extent that Section 4 
limits a union’s choice 
of such an “agent” or 
bargaining representa- 
tive, it substitutes 
Florida’s judgment for 
the workers’ judg- 
ment. 

Thus, the “full free- 
dom” of employes in 
collective bargaining 
which Congress envi- 
sioned as essential -to protect the free 
flow of commerce among the states 
would be, by the Florida statute, shrunk 
to a greatly limited freedom. No 
elaboration seems required to demon- 
strate that Section 4 as applied here 
“stands as an obstacle to the accom- 
plishment and execution of the full 
purposes and objectives of Con- 
gress.” * * * 

_ But here, this agent has been en- 
joined, and if the Florida law is valid 
he could be found guilty of a con- 
tempt for doing that which the act 
of Congress permits him to do. Fur- 
thermore, he could, under Section 14 
of the state law, be convicted of a 
misdemeanor and subjected to fine 


and imprisonment. The _ collective 
bargaining which Congress has au- 
thorized contemplates two parties 


free to bargain, and cannot thus be 
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frustrated by state legislation. We 
hold that Section 4 of the Florida act 
is repugnant to the National Labor 
Relations Act. . 

Section 6, as here applied, stands no 
better. The requirement as to the 
finding of information and the payment 
of a $1 annual fee does not in and of 
itself, conflict with the federal act. But 
for failure to comply, this union has been 
enjoined from functioning as a labor 
union. It could not without violating 
the injunction and also subjecting itself 
to the possibility of criminal punishment 
even attempt to bargain to settle a con- 
troversy or a strike. It is the sanction 
here imposed, and not the duty to report, 
which brings about a situation inconsist- 
ent with the federally protected proc- 
ess of collective bargaining. This is true 
because if the union or its representa- 
tives acted as bargaining agents 
without making the required re- 
ports, presumably they would be liable 
both to punishment for contempt of 
court and to conviction’ under the 
misdemeanor section of the act. Such 
an obstacle to collective bargaining 
cannot be created consistently with 
the federal act.” * * * 

Our holding is that the National 
Labor Relations Act and Sections 
4 and 6 of the Florida Act as here 
applied cannot “move freely within 
the orbit of their respective purposes 
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without infringing upon one another.” 
Accordingly, the case is reversed and 
remanded for proceedings not in- 
consistent with this opinion. 


Justice Black’s opinion serves as 
answer to the statement frequently 
made by uninformed persons: 
“Why shouldn’t business agents 
and unions be licensed and regis- 
ter?” Even some of the Supreme 
Court justices asked the question 
on oral argument, particularly with 
respect to Section 6, which requires 
the union to do no more than file 
a registration report containing in- 
formation which is usually found 
on the letterhead of the union or in 
the classified telephone directory. 








But once the requirement for the 
simple, harmless-looking registra- 
tion is held valid and mandatory, it 
will- be enlarged to include more 
specific and detailed conditions, as 
is evidenced by Section 4, which re- 
quires ten years’ citizenship and 
other qualifications to be a business 
agent. Also, it is quite definite that 
if Section 4 of the law was held 
valid, thus bringing into operation 
Section 10, which empowers the 
attorney-general to obtain revoca- 
tion of license, Section 6 would be 
amended to make Section 10 ap- 
plicable so that the registration of 
the union could. be canceled, thus 
putting the union out of business. 
Even under the present mild form 
of the Florida registration require- 
ment the attorney-general secured 
an injunction which put the union 
out of business. Other state laws 
indicate that these fears are not 
idle speculations. 

One must bear in mind the forces 
behind these laws. They do not 
seek to protect the public against 
alleged existing evils; 
they are intent on 
smashing trade unions 
by destroying their 
hard-earned and es- 
tablished rights, for, 
as Justice Black ably 


demonstrates, these 
very sections in the 
Florida law would 


have wrecked the 
foundation of the Na-. 
tional Labor Relations 
Act by = substituting 
“Florida’s judgment 
for the workers’ judg- 
ment” under the full 
freedom of choice 
guarantee given the 
workers in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations 
Act. 

The United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters is to be 
congratulated on the successful out- 
come of this important and historic 
case. 

At the same time the Florida 
anti-labor law was argued, the 
Alabama anti-labor law, which is 
similar in many respects, was also 
argued before the United States 
Supreme Court. The court, how- 
ever, rendered a decision declining 
to rule on the issues presented until 
real enforcement, as distinguished 
from merely implied threatened en- 
forcement, takes place, so that the 
court will have before it actual ap- 
plication of the law to a concrete set 
of facts. 
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The position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor with respect to 
proposals to enact legislation now 
providing for compulsory military 
training in peacetime is made clear 
in the statement which follows. It 
was presented to a Congressional 
committee on June 13 by Lewis G. 
Hines, A. F. of L. legislative repre- 
sentative. 


PPROXIMATELY two mil- 
lion members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor have 

entered the armed forces of our na- 
tion during the present war. In 
addition, several million more of our 
brothers, sisters, sons and daughters 
have likewise been serving along a 
far-flung battle line throughout the 
world. Many have made the su- 
preme sacrifice; others have been 
incapacitated in line of duty. The 
millions of our members who were 
destined to remain on the home front 
have been supplying the sinews of 
war and have made enviable records 
in producing the things needed to 
prosecute our war effort successfully. 

Thus it would seem that we in 
the American Federation of Labor 
have not only made a substantial 
contribution to our country’s need 
in this time of crisis, but that we 
also have a tremendous stake in the 
future welfare of our nation. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
given considerable thought to the 
question of adopting a program of 
compulsory military training serv- 
ice in peacetime. The subject has 
been before A. F. of L. conventions 
and it has received the attention of 
the Executive Council of the Federa- 
tion. At its meeting last February 
the Council adopted the following 
motion on behalf of the membership 
of the American Federation of 
Labor: 

“We are opposed to compulsory 
peacetime military training service 
and in no event should the matter 
be considered until after demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces. In the 
meantime, this Federation advocates 
a comprehensive program of im- 
proved education and health service 
for the youth of the nation.” 

When the latter part of that mo- 
tion was adopted, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor had in mind the Selective 
Service records which indicate that, 
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out of the nearly 17,000,000 persons 
who registered for the draft in the 
present war, approximately 5,000,- 
000 have been rejected for physical 
reasons. Many of these physical de- 
fects were of a preventable nature. 
The American Federation of Labor 
believes that it is very important to 
the national welfare, especially from 
a military standpoint, that more 
adequate medical care be given to 
the children of the nation, in order 
that they may be fit to serve their 
nation’s need upon reaching the age 
of maturity. 

Many advocates of universal mili- 
tary training have advanced the 
argument that such a program would 
improve the health and development 
of our youth at the age of 18 and 
over. Certainly compulsory mili- 
tary training service will not in any 
way be beneficial to the counterpart 
of 5,000,000 persons, physically be- 
low standard, who were rejected by 
the Army and Navy during the pres- 
ent war. 


Can't Delay Health Program 


If our nation is seriously to 
consider a program to promote the 
health and physical well-being of our 
citizenry, it cannot wait until they 
reach the age of military service. We 
owe it to ourselves to provide ade- 
quate medical care in dealing with 
the prevention of disease, so that 
individuals may not be permanently 
weakened by it, and to make provi- 
sion for the prevention of physical 
disability. Provision of adequate 
medical service throughout life is 
the key to national health—not com- 
pulsory military training service. 

Another argument advanced in 
favor of a compulsory military train- 
ing service law is that it would pro- 
vide discipline needed for character 
development. If we are to have 
disciplined citizens, citizens who are 
conscious of their obligations under 
a democracy, as well as their obliga- 
tions to their fellow citizens in all 
cooperative undertakings, we must 
look to our character-forming agen- 
cies—the family, the school, the 
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church and community institutions 
—rather than to compulsory military 
training service. 

Other proponents of compulsory 
military training service have argued 
the need to be prepared for any even- 
tuality that might arise. At the 
present time all of our thoughts have 
been directed to an endeavor to 
formulate a program that will pro- 
vide for a lasting peace. The lead- 
ing nations of the world, including 
our own, have met at San Francisco 
for this purpose. Some of the advo- 
cates of this proposed legislation, 
who include the representatives of 
our military and State Department, 
have testified in terms of prepared- 
ness. May we not in all fairness ask, 
preparedness for what? If we are 
on the brink of another war should 
we not have the right to demand to 
know with whom, when and where? 

We have always held in this coun- 
try that standing armies and stock- 
piles of war materials facilitate their 
use before absolute need. The 
American Federation of Labor be- 
lieves that this is a historical fact as 
borne out by the tragedies embroil- 
ing the European nations who have 
followed this philosophy. We join 
with many others in urging the de- 
velopment of effective international 
machinery to deal with issues and 
situations in advance of their reach- 
ing an acute development that neces- 
sitates war. 

In the event that we were to adopt 
compulsory peacetime military train- 
ing, approximately 750,000 young 
men would be called into the armed 
services annually. They would be 
taken away from their ordinary pur- 
suits to spend at least a year under 
the supervision of the military. This 
would impose a hardship upon many 
a family struggling for an existence 
and many a young man endeavoring 
to acquire an education. Upon the 
completion of his year of military 
training, he would be placed in a 
reserve corps for a period of five 
or six years. This would mean that 
there would be a total of nearly 
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4,000,000 persons subject to call in 
the military at a moment’s notice. 

Wars today are not fought by in- 
dividual soldiers. Mechanized war 
calls for the coordination of indi- 
viduals and a tremendous amount 
of equipment. Are we to match 
this reservoir of 4,000,000 potential 
soldiers with an adequate supply of 
fighting equipment? If so, can any- 
one conceive what a tremendous 
financial burden on the taxpayers 
might be contemplated? The cost 
would stagger the imagination and 
its usefulness would not serve the 
purpose for which it was created, 
namely, to maintain peace. 

The adoption of a compulsory 
military training law in this country 
may have other far-reaching effects 
of an undesirable nature. At the 
present time, for the worthy purpose 
of national defense, we have seen 
nearly our whole civilian economy 
brought under military control, 
which has made civilian needs and 
welfare subordinate to the military 
instead of coordinate with them. We 
have tolerated encroachment upon 
rights and privileges in the iriterest 
of our national defense. We have 
seen the number of persons in uni- 
form increase to provide personnel 
for administrative as well as mili- 
tary functions. We have seen tech- 
nicians in whose training destruc- 
tion is a means to a desirable end 
gain and maintain control of our 
economy by their exercise of pro- 
curement power. Such a situation 
has been tolerated during the war. 

While the practice is followed in 
peacetime, it is such a small propor- 
tion of all production as to cause 
little concern. However, to expand 
the functions of the military would 
be further extending their control 
over the civilian economy by reason 
of the fact that the procurement and 
production needs of the military 
would continue during peace. 

All during the war we who be- 
lieve. in democracy have continu- 
ously found it necessary to rally all 
our resources for the defense of vol- 
untary principles and free institu- 
tions. Many of the advocates of a 
compulsory military training service 
program were the aggressive leaders 
in the recent campaign for the so- 


called “work or fight” bill which 
was so repugnant to many of our 
citizens and so unnecessary. 


The campaign has now shifted. 
Once again we are confronted with 
an attempt to encroach upon our 
liberties and rights as citizens of a 
great democracy. 

The American Federation: of 
Labor believes our country must 
maintain an Army, an Air Force 
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and a Navy adequate to make our 
views on national and international 
policies respected, to safeguard our 
possessions and to perform our re- 
sponsibilities as a member of any 
worldwide organization that is 
dedicated to peace. We likewise be- 
lieve that those responsible for na- 
tional welfare in military and diplo- 
matic circles should be alert to the 
potentialities of war through proper 
vigilance and the pursuit of a policy 
of non-appeasement. 

I again refer to the action taken 
by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
wherein it is urged that no action 
regarding a compulsory military 
training service act be taken until 
after demobilization of our armed 
forces. We feel that our members, 
our sons and our daughters now in 
he armed forces should have a voice 
in the formulation of such an impor- 
tant program as that of a compulsory 
military training service act. The 
advocates of this legislation freely 
admit that the success of their en- 
deavors depends upon attion now, 
when war hysteria is at its height. 
Unless they are prepared to tell us 
that we are on the verge of another 
war and with whom, where is the 
need for undue haste at this time? 





It seems inconceivable that at such 
a time as this, when we are passing 
through one of the most devastating 
wars in the world’s history, leaving 
in its wake the sorrow and anguish 
that comes to those who have suf- 
fered the loss of dear ones, that we 
should be contemplating the build- 
ing of a huge military machine for 
future wars, especially in view of 
our avowed efforts to formulate 
plans for the preservation of a last- 
ing peace. 

Let us turn from this talk of pre- 
paring for the next war by diverting 
all of our energies to bringing to 
a successful conclusion our war 
against Japan. When we have once 
again returned to peace and peaceful 
pursuits, let us with the knowledge 
gained from the suffering and hor- 
rors of the past few years, and in 
calmness free from fear, prejudices 
and the influence of war hysteria, 
endeavor to lead all of the nations of 
the world toward an era of peace so 
prayerfully hoped for, and while 
so doing, let us continue the high 
morale of a free people, unshackled 
by dictatorial control of any kind, 
and pursue an eternal vigilance to 
protect us against any and all who 
might seek to challenge the greatest 
nation in the world. 








GREEN PLEDGES CONTINUED BOND BUYING 


WILLIAM GREEN (right) and Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau (center) 
were the featured speakers at a war bond rally in Central Park, New York City, 
on June 17. Before an audience of 10,000, Mr. Green promised that the organ- 
ized workers of the nation would not diminish their patriotic support of 
America’s war-financing efforts. Mr. Morgenthau paid tribute to labor for doing 


its part “magnificently” throughout 


the whole of the war loan program. 
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Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 


By NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK 


Director, A. F. of L. Social Insurance Activities 


[The first of two articles | 


AST November the  sixty- 
| ee annual convention of the 

American Federation of Labor 
adopted very specific policies in the 
field of social insurance. In its 
declaration the convention took note 
of the fact that the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill, which had been 
introduced in Congress in 1943 at 
the request of the A. F. of L., had 
not been accorded a hearing in either 
House. But the convention did not 
retreat. The seven million workers 
represented by the delegates at New 
Orleans had not been frightened or 
discouraged by the barrage of mis- 
leading propaganda that had been 
directed at this bill. 

These delegates endorsed the prin- 
ciples of the 1943 bill and recom- 
mended that the Federation’s Com- 
mittee on Social Security work with 
President Green in preparing and 
having submitted to the 79th Con- 
gress a measure designed to meet the 
broad social objectives of the previ- 
ous bill. The new bill (S. 1050, 
H. R. 3293), introduced in the Sen- 
ate on May 24 by Senators Robert 
F. Wagner of New York and James 
E. Murray of Montana and in the 
House by Representative John E. 
Dingell of Michigan, is largely a re- 
sult of these efforts and reflects the 
purposes of the convention. 

Those familiar with the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill of 1943 will 
recognize at once that there are a 
number of points on which the new 
bill is superior. 

In the first place, there is a notable 
improvement in structure. The old 
bill was a complicated series of 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act. While the 1945 bill likewise 
amends the act, it does so by a 
simple, clear-cut pattern. The new 
bill presents a self-contained, unified 
social security system. Such a sys- 
tem is more economical than a series 
of separate systems; it is more 
understandable; and it is necessary 
if workers are to have what they 
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want and need—not merely benefits 
for this contingency or that, but so- 
cial security against all the common 
risks that threaten their dignity and 
their economic independence in 
modern society. 

The new bill reflects the experi- 
ence that organized labor has 
acquired over a period of years, 
especially in policy matters of ad- 
ministration. Consequently, in all 
the operating agencies established 
or continued by the provisions of 
this bill, there is set up a National 
Advisory Policy Council. There is, 
first of all, such a Policy Council 
created within the Social Security 
Board. There are separate Policy 
Councils for the Hospital Construc- 
tion Program, the Health Service 
Program and the Employment Serv- 
ice. These councils will be com- 
posed of representatives of the vari- 
ous interested groups and those rep- 
resenting the recipients of the various 
services, including organized labor 
and employers and agriculture. Pro- 
vision is made for additional re- 
gional, state and local councils as 
may be required to secure fair and 
impartial administration. 

There is likewise provision for 
special technical advisory councils 
to assist in the development of poli- 
cies relating to technical’ matters. 
The medical profession, for example, 
has the assurance that on matters 
of strictly professional concern, 
there will be an advisory council con- 
sisting solely of physicians. On all 
other matters, the workers covered 
by the health insurance system, em- 
ployers, persons with special tech- 
nical competence and representatives 
of the public would maintain a con- 
tinuous scrutiny of policy and ad- 
ministration. 

This is the democratic method. 
Anyone who continues to shout 
“regimentation” or “dictatorship” 
must convict himself either of failure 
to have read or failure to have 
understood the bill. 





MR. CRUIKSHANK 


Perhaps the most important sub- 
stantive change in the 1945 bill from 
the earlier one is the change in the 
method of financing social insurance. 
The old bill called for a six per cent 
payroll contribution by the em- 
ploye, to be matched by a like con- 
tribution by the employer, whereas 
the new bill calls for four per cent 
from each. 

This does not mean that any of 
the proposed benefits have been re- 
duced; on the contrary, they have 
been increased. Experience with 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
program and the seven billion dollar 
accumulated reserves in unemploy- 
ment compensation funds made 
available to the government under 
the bill indicate that it will be pos- 
sible to finance these programs with 


payroll deductions of one per cent» 


each, matched by a like amount from 
employers. Medical care and hos- 
pitalization insurance is to be fi- 
nanced by a one and one-half per 
cent payroll contribution by both 
employer and employe and tempo- 
rary disability insurance by an addi- 
tional one-half of one per cent. 
Actually, the new bill provides 
for a tripartite system of financing 
social insurance, since it requires 
payment by both employes and em- 
ployers and authorizes contributions 
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from the general revenues of the gov- 
ernment. Because social insurance 
has a social purpose it is appropriate 
that the cost be borne in part by the 
government. It protects not only 
the individual and his family but 
society as a whole. Social insurance 
should not be the means of shifting 
to the workers the whole obligation 
of the community to meet the needs 
of aged, disabled and unemployed 
persons, widows and orphans. A 
contribution by the government out 
of general revenues supported by all 
taxpayers is a recognition of this 
social obligation. 

It is not possible within a brief 
space to discuss details or even to 
present all the provisions of such a 
comprehensive bill as this, but I 
shall comment briefly on some of the 
major features which are responsi- 
ble for the support given the meas- 
ure by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Coverage of Social Insurance 
System. Under the system now in 
effect the broadest coverage is in the 
federal old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance system. By 1944 about 68,- 
000,000 persons had earned wage 
credits under this system and about 
1,000,000 persons were on the bene- 
fit rolls. Still, between one-fourth 


and one-third of all wages and sala- 
ries paid in the United States are in 
jobs excluded from this insurance. 
It is estimated that in 1944 only 
about half the persons who had 
earned wage credits had acquired 
the currently or fully insured status 
that is necessary to give them pro- 
tection under this program. 

The coverage provided by the 52 
different unemployment insurance 
laws now in effect varies widely. 
Twenty-three states (as of April, 
1945) still follow the provisions of 
the federal payroll tax covering only 
those workers engaged by employ- 
ers having eight or more workers 
during twenty weeks out of a cal- 
endar year. In fourteen states, how- 
ever, workers employed by firms 
having one or more employes are 
covered. The coverage in the other 
states varies between these limits. 
Most all state laws also exclude agri- 
cultural labor, domestic service, fam- 
ily employment, government service 
and service for non-profit charitable 
organizations. 

Taking into account these exclu- 
sions and the other numerous re- 
strictive provisions, the magazine 
Business Week recently estiniated 
that only about half of the wage and 
salary workers in the United States 
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are presently afforded any protec- 
tion against the possibility of unem- 
ployment and that only about a third 
of those who might be unemployed 
could be drawing benefits at any one 
time. In contrast, the new Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill extends cover- 
age of the social insurances to all 
persons in industry and commerce 
(except railroad workers, who are 
covered under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act), including agricultural 
and domestic workers, seamen and 
employes of non-profit institutions 
(except ministers and members of 
religious orders). 

Such self-employed persons as 
small business men, farmers and pro- 
fessional people are covered by all 
phases of the system except unem- 
ployment and temporary disability 
insurance. In addition, there are 
provisions under which, on certain 
conditions and where the employes 
so desire, state and local govern- 
ments can enter into compacts with 
the Social Security Board to bring 
their workers under the program. 

Retirement, Survivors’ and Ex- 
tended Disability Insurance. 
Note first that it is not “old-age 
insurance” but retirement insurance. 

The bill broadens the present fed- 
eral old-age and survivors’ insurance 
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system to include monthly cash bene- 
fits where the insured worker is 
totally disabled for six months or 
more before he reaches the retire- 
ment age, which remains at 65 for 
men but is lowered to 60 for 
women, These benefits would be the 
same as those provided under re- 
tirement insurance, including the 
amounts for dependents. 


The bill also changes the method 
for calculating the average wage by 
including in the computation only 
the months an individual works in 
covered employment. In addition, 
the maximum payable each month to 
a worker and his dependents is in- 
creased from the $85 provided under 
the present law to $120. The mini- 
mum payment is also increased. It is 
now $10 per month toasingle worker. 
The bill would raise this to $20 
for a single worker and $30 for a 
worker with a dependent wife 60 
years of age or over. Thus the bill 
provides at least $30 a month for an 
insured couple and higher payments 
amounting to not over 80 per cent 
of average wages or $120 per month. 

Take a specific example and see 
how it might work out. Say a man 
goes to work in covered employment 
in 1940 at the age of 40. His wife 
is then 38. They have two children 
and in 1943 another child is born. 
He receives wages of $200 per 
month, working until 1960, when he 
is permanently disabled due to a 
cause not covered by workmen’s 
compensation. Under the present 
law he would receive no benefits 
until 1965, when he would receive 
only $35.08 per month since his aver- 
age wage was pulled down from 
$200 per month to $142.26 per month 
due to his five years of unemploy- 
ment and the three years in non- 
covered employment between 1937 
and 1940. Beginning in 1967 (when 
his wife reaches the age of 65) he is 
entitled to $52.62 per month, which 
he can continue to draw as long as 
he and his wife both live. 

Under the provisions of the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill this same 
worker would draw for the first six 
months of his disability temporary 
disability benefits on the same basis 
as unemployment compensation— 
$30 per week for himself, wife and 
one child under 18 years of age. 

In addition, he would, of course, 
be eligible for the benefits of the 
prepaid personal health services 
to be described later. For the 
remainder of the year before the 
child became 18 he could draw $96 
per month extended disability bene- 


fits. Then for the next year 
(1962), or until his wife became 
16 


JOUHAUX AGAIN LEADS FRENCH LABOR 


AFTER THE WEHRMACHT rolled over France, labor leaders in the free world 
wondered about the fate of the aggressive Leon Jouhaux (above), chieftain 


of the French trade union movement. 
for five long years. 


They wondered—and feared the worst— 
With Germany’s surrender they learned that Jouhaux was 


alive, that he had spent years in the Reich as a prisoner of the Nazis. 
On June 21, only six weeks after his liberation, the French labor leader 
appeared at Quebec for the ninety-fifth session of the Governing Body of the 


International Labor Office. 


He received a moving welcome from Robert J. 


Watt, A. F. of L. international representative, and from the other members of 


the Governing Body. 


resume his I.L.O. activities. 


Jouhaux voiced his immense happiness at being able to 


The French trade unionist said that, though the future status of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization had not yet been clearly defined, it would surely 


have a great role to play. 


It would be impossible, he declared, to organize a 


peace based on law and human dignity without making use of the I.L.0. 





60 years of age, he would draw his 
primary benefit of $48 per month 
and thereafter as long as he and 
his wife both lived they would be 
entitled to $72 per month. Be- 
tween the time he was 60 and 65 
he would be entitled to these bene- 
fits on the basis of his extended 
disability and thereafter as retire- 
ment benefits. 

There are two other features of 
this portion of the bill that are im- 
portant. 

One concerns workers who left 
covered employment to go to work 
in government arsenals or other 
types of war work not covered 
under the existing social insurance 
system. The bill provides that the 
insured status of such workers will 
not be adversely affected by such 
employment. Under the present 
law thousands of workers are 
actually penalized for having gone 
into this type of war work, 





The other feature is the provision 
liberalizing the existing law which 
permits a person to earn $15 per 
month in covered employment and 
still draw his insurance benefit. This 
is changed to permit him to earn $25 
per month—$50 if he is blind. 

Special Provision for Veterans. 
Under the present law it would be 
possible for a man to return from 
active service with the armed forces, 
work for a year and a half without 
having any social security protection 
for his wife and children or other 
dependents, The Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill establishes wage credits 
at the rate of $160 per month begin- 
ning with September, 1939, for 
every man and woman in military or 
naval service. The government 
would bear the cost of the contribu- 
tions and thus bring under the pro- 
tection of the social insurance system 
all returning service men and 
women. 
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UCH of the current. confu- 
M sion about veterans’ employ- 

ment rights and privileges 
springs from a lack of understand- 
ing. Organized: labor, together with 
the rest of the nation, honors the 
brave young men who fight to 
preserve our democracy. We warmly 
welcome those who have done their 
share and who are now swapping 
military uniforms for overalls. Yet 
there are those who do not under- 
stand labor’s position and also those 
who are trying deliberately to cre- 
ate a rift between the returning fight- 
ing men and trade unionists. 

We hear a great deal of discus- 
sion about the problem of reemploy- 
ment of veterans. Unquestionably 
there must be a job for the ex-serv- 
iceman. But the problem is one 
which is faced alike by workers who 
have served in the armed forces and 
by workers who have toiled in 
the war factories here at home. The 
need is not merely for jobs for vet- 
erans; the need is for decent jobs 
for all available workers in all the 
forty-eight states. 

At both national and community 
levels the American Federation of 
Labor is doing everything within 
its power to assist veterans in ob- 
taining jobs. It. is supporting 
all legislation having this as its 
purpose. It is working both 
independently and in coopera- 
tion with other groups. 

Last year the A. F. of L. 
signed an agreement with the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. This 
agreement states that all honor- 
ably discharged persons who 
have served in the armed forces 
“constitute a citizenry to whom 
the nation owes consideration 
by reason of such service.” This 
clearly refers to a debt owed by 
the entire nation and on which 
payment must be made by the 
nation as @ whole, not by arbi- 
trarily chosen individuals or 
groups. 

Preference for veterans in 
private employment would place 
the whole burden upon only a 
segment of society—on the 
workers selected by chance who 
would be asked to give up their 
jobs in order to provide ex- 
servicemen with work. No one 
has proposed that farmers should 
give up their farms to veterans 
wanting to become farmers. No 
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one has advocated that industrial- 
ists should turn over their plants to 
veterans who want to go into busi- 
ness. No lawyer or doctor has been 
asked to turn over the practice he 
has developed to a veteran wanting 
to enter a profession. The only 
group which is asked to make this 
sacrifice is labor. What this con- 
stitutes, in effect, is an effort to 
escape the nation’s responsibility to 
provide full employment by im- 
posing upon one part of our popula- 
tion whatever consequences flow 
from the lack of sufficient jobs to 
go around. 

Through years of struggle organ- 
ized labor has succeeded in building 
up the seniority system. Seniority 
rests upon the sound premise that 
time spent on a job represents an 
investment by the worker entitling 
him to a return in the form of cer- 
tain rights. 

Labor has accepted the principle 
that the veteran should receive full 
seniority credit for time spent in 
service. Under this rule he accu- 
mulates seniority while in the serv- 
ice, just as if he had spent the whole 
period at his workbench. Thus, if 
a worker had two years’ seniority 
when inducted and spent a year and 























one-half in the Army, he would be 
credited with a total of three and 
one-half years’ seniority upon doff- 
ing his uniform, 

Selective Service at Washington, 
however, is claiming that the vet- 
eran of World War II is entitled 
to “superseniority.” Such a pecul- 
iar interpretation of the reemploy- 
ment provisions of the Selective 
Service Act, if it were sustained, 
might well result in the wholesale 
dismissal of heroes of World War I 
in order to provide jobs for veterans 
of World War II. 

Labor’s position is that the re- 
turning fighters are unquestionably 
entitled to—in the 1940 language of 
Selective Service—‘“the same rights 
that they would have had if they had 
remained in the industry.” Labor 
cannot accept the “superseniority” 
concept which would destroy the 
seniority system. 

The seniority system was built up 
by workers and for workers. The 
working veteran has as vital an in- 
terest in preserving it as any other 
worker. Seniority will protect the 
veteran’s investment in his job 
against discriminatory action by his 
employer long after the glamour of 
his veteran’s status has worn off. 





When G.I. Joe comes home he still will have to eat, and that means he 
will need a job. Full employment is the answer, not ‘superseniority’ 
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Presidential Succession 


HE PRESIDENT of the United States 
has pointed out to Congress the need for 
legislation amending succession to the Presi- 
dency in case of the death of the person 
elected to that office. Under present provi- 
sions the Vice-President succeeds, followed 
by the Secretary of State and, in specified 
order, by other members of the Cabinet. 
That might mean the succession to the Presi- 
dency of a person who had never been elected 
by the people to any public office. 
President Roosevelt had hardly com- 
menced his fourth term when his death called 
the Vice-President to the office of Chief Ex- 
ecutive. In these times we, as a matter of 
course, take consideration of emergencies as 
did President Truma. in suggesting to Con- 
gress that only elected officials, such as the 
speaker of the House and the president pro 
tem of the Senate, should succeed in that 
order to the Presidency. 


If the speaker of the House could not 
qualify to fill the office, the President recom- 
mended that the president pro tem of the 
Senate serve until a speaker who could qual- 
ify was elected. Such successor would serve 
until a Congressional or special election of a 
President and Vice-President. 


As the President of the United States now 
has and probably will continue to have re- 
sponsibility for representing us in interna- 
tional conferences, and as the strain of his 
high office makes heavy drains on the vitality 
of all who hold it, it seems the part of wis- 
dom to consider carefully provisions for suc- 
cession. 

One of the unforeseen developments un- 
der our Constitution has been the necessity 
for presidential initiative and leadership in 
the field of public policy. While our three 
branches of government have separate func- 
tions and independent powers, there neces- 
sarily must be coordination of interrelated 
fields, for which function the Chief Execu- 
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tive is best adapted. ‘That office has such 
great actual and potential powers that we 
need every safeguard so that it can be held 
only by a person responsible directly to the 
citizens of this country. 

We hope Congress will take early action in 
amending existing succession legislation. 


The Ideal of Freedom 
fips MOST important issue before every 


nation and every group is how to estab- 
lish and maintain freedom. It is an old prob- 
lem which some nations have answered bet- 
ter than others. We in the United States 
had conditions that facilitated our learning 
this principle. If we wish freedom for our- 
selves we must have tolerance for others. 
Even though we may be convinced of the 
wisdom of our course, that does not give us 
the right or the obligation to impose our 
views on others. Free trade unions, in which 
membership is based on conviction, is part 
of this larger concept of freedom. 

A trade unionist is a worker who realizes 
he must take the initiative if he is to havea 
square deal in work relationships and who 
understands he can get justice by organizing 
with fellow workers to put their collective 
strength behind a program for justice. 

Trade unionists know that unless they take 
action to promote their own welfare, they 
themselves are primarily to blame for low 
wage rates and the absence of protective 
machinery. 

They furthermore know that unless work- 
ers really believe in unions enough to pay 
their dues, attend union meetings and take an 
active part in helping to develop union polli- 
cies, they are not contributing trade unionists. 

The American labor movement was built 
up by workers who believed in trade union- 
ism and who were willing to forego security 
and comforts to spread the gospel of trade 
unionism. ‘The work of the pioneers has 
been done and now the right of a worker to 
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join a union of his own choosing is assured 
all workers and is a public policy. Our 
progress invites new attacks from those who 
believe that freedom for wage-earners means 
their‘ domination over those who formerly 
oppressed them—or the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

Our free trade unionists know that this is 
wrong—that freedom for wage-earners is 
possible only as long as others also have free- 
dom. Instead of imposing our domination 
over others, we must be ready to cooperate 
with other groups on the basis of mutual 
progress and reciprocal benefits. 

In world affairs the forces of reaction op- 
pose cooperation on an equal basis; they op- 
pose free discussion; they reject the right of 
petition; they fail to accept in practice the 
right of every nation to justice regardless of 
size or primary strength. But world justice 
and world freedom must be based upon the 
right of the smallest nation to equal opportu- 
nity—to progress with assurance to its citi- 
zens of their rights to determine their own 
lives. 

It is this ideal of personal freedom that the 
American Federation of Labor seeks to pro- 
mote in our national life and urges upon the 
workers of all countries as the only basis for 
assured justice and cooperation among men 
of good will. 


Universal Serviee 


NDER this well-sounding title the mili- 
tary and their supporters have a pro- 
posal before Congress to make permanent 
the requirement that every young man devote 
one year of his life to military training. This 
is an Old World custom from which many 
vigorous young people have sought refuge 
in this hemisphere. 

There is little in the experiences of Europe 
to justify a claim that this kind of prepared- 
hess prevented war. Rather, the availability 
of troops has short-circuited conferences and 
the more patient, if less spectacular, methods 
of dealing with differences. With the pres- 
ence of the military as an ever-present re- 
minder of the use of authority which requires 
implicit obedience, the spirit of force in 
direct opposition to democracy brings an 
element into daily life foreign to our New 
World spirit. 
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As we view the consequences to our nation 
of these brief. years in which the military 
have controlled our economy by the power 
of procurement and the future of our citizen- 
ry by the administration of Selective Service, 
we have ample evidence of the need for mak- 
ing the experience of all groups vital ele- 
ments in the formulation of national policies. 
What has been facetiously labeled the Battle 
of Washington has grown out of the insist- 
ence of labor and civilian industry that we 
must not let military victory be purchased by 
the sacrifice of standards essential to continu- 
ous national progress. Such standards in- 
cluded the economic freedom of workers, 
deferment of medical and other technical 
students, consideration of essential civilian 
needs in order to sustain productive capaci- 
ties and similar objectives essential to the 
nation in peace or in war. 

Military training is not the first step in 
rapid’ mobilization because technical prog- 
ress is steadily revolutionizing munitions 
and tactics. No army can get into the field 
until supplies are available in bulk and pipe- 
lines filled to sustain aggressive action. 
Armies can be trained as industries change 
over to war production. Any future war will 
be total war for the nations involved. 

A year of military training might make a 
contribution to national health, but it is not 
a basic health factor. Any real health pro- 
gram must begin at birth and continue 
throughout life. It must make the benefits 
of medical science and skill available in time 
to prevent disease and physical handicaps 
from early childhood, so that young men of 
military age will be found fit and able to en- 
dure hardships. Selective Service discarded 
over five millions for physical reasons, some 
of which were preventable. 

As for the discipline and character- 
strengthening benefits of military training, 
unless these begin in the home and are nur- 
tured in the school and the church, they can- 
not be innate or lasting. 

No convincing case can be made by the 
military for our adoption of universal com- 
pulsory military training. 
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Tue BEST SHOW in Hollywood 
is served up nightly, including Sun- 
days, along with sandwiches, bottles 
of milk, coffee, hnuts, cookies 
and the hottest war dances since the 
Seminole campaign, at the Holly- 
wood Canteen. he Canteen is 
sponsored by a long list of enter- 
tainment industry organizations, 
almost all of them A. F. of L. affi- 
liates. The fun is exclusively for 
G.I. Joe and for servicemen of the 
United Nations. No civilians are 
admitted. Neither are officers. 


Here's the list of unions 
that sponsor the Canteen 




















Olson, Johnson and one of their zany stunts 


+ 

AS THE CANTEEN begins 
its fourth year, it obviously 
enters its era of greatest 
service. The war is mov- 
ing deep into the Pacific, 
aimed at the heart of 
Japan. That means that 
more servicemen than ever 
before will be passing 
through. 

The Canteen will be pre- 
pared for them. It will 
also be prepared to meet 
them, to greet them and to 
honor them on their vic- 
torious return. 


Head of the Canteen 
since its inception has 
been Bette Davis, a fine 
actress and a staunch trade 
unionist. 
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The Strike 


at Donnelley's 


By JOHN B. HAGGERTY 


Chairman, Board of Governors, 
International Allied Printing Trades Assn. 


mittee on Organization at the 

1944 convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor included 
the following observation: 

“We believe the selfish practice 
of individual unions in pursuing a 
policy of protecting only their own 
jurisdictions, with no regard to the 
welfare of other unions, must be 
abandoned, and that all organiza- 
tions must yield to the fundamental 
policy that the concern of one is the 
concern of all if we are to keep pace 
with future developments.” 

The principle endorsed by the 
convention is being applied in the 
effort to unionize the Donnelley 
printing concern in Chicago. 

Forty years’ economic warfare by 
the Donnelley management against 
the printing trades unions, with a 
militant counter-offensive by the 
unions which has gained tremendous 
momentum within the last three 
years, has at last culminated in a 
withdrawal by all A. F. of L. unions 
of their members’ services in the 
mammoth non-union plant. The or- 
ganizations whose members have 
withdrawn are the Photo-Engravers, 
the Typographical Union, the Print- 
ing Pressmen, the Bookbinders, 
the Lithographers, the Electrical 
Workers and the Machinists. 

Work cessations have been rare 
in the graphic arts industry, and the 
breaking off of relations came with 
such suddenness that some time was 
required to get the unions’ machin- 
ery in full gear. By the end_of the 
third week, however, the Chicago 
unions had succeeded in recruiting 
widespread support from unionists 
in the transport trades—rail, water 
and trucking. Their cause was 
helped _ substantially when Ellis 
Longenecker, ODT special director 
for the trucking industry in Chicago, 
refused to permit Army drivers to 
move goods in or out of the Don- 
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nelley plant. So effective has been 
the “moral blockade” instituted by 
the printing unions, and supported 
by their allies in other industries, 
that the Donnelley management has 
been driven to some bizarre expedi- 
ents to keep its raw materials and 
finished products moving. 

Downtown Shopping News, a 
twice-weekly publication of 650,000 
circulation, was normally moved out 
by trucks. After the unionists with- 
drew from the plant, the paper was 
moved by rail to outlying ware- 
houses, obviously in hope that the 
pickets would lose track of it. 

When these holes were plugged, 
the management began the use of 
private passenger cars. Time and 
Life magazines, normally delivered 
to newsstands by truck, are now be- 
ing mailed in bulk lots to the news- 
stands at first-class mail rates, 
which amount to thirty-five cents 
for each copy of Life and eighteen 
cents for each copy of Time. 

Local unions of the printing trades 
in other cites have reinforced the 
action of their Chicago brethren by 
invoking their “struck work” clause, 
under the terms of which their mem- 
bers may refuse to perform work on 
any publication which is received 
from or destined for an unfair plant. 
Time, Life, the Sears-Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward catalogues, Farm 
Journal—these and scores of other 
Donnelley-printed items were of such 
magnitude that they could be turned 
out only if union shops were per- 
mitted to integrate their own work 
with Donnelley’s. Because of Don- 
nelley’s malignant opposition to the 
unionization of its own plant, the 
various unions have refused to per- 
mit the performance of Donnelley- 
tainted work in those shops which 
are under union contract. 

N. M. Di Pietro, executive secre- 
tary of the Chicago Printing Trades 
Unions and general director of the 
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campaign, declares that the Don- 
nelley management is “clearly an ag- 
gressor, and threatens to be an in- 
corrigible aggressor until it can be 
brought to terms by means of a 
union contract.” 

A union plant for many years 
prior to 1903, Donnelley’s became 
non-union through a series of lock- 
outs instituted by T. E. Donnelley 
in the early years of this century. 


Following the lockouts, which de- 
pended for their success on court 
injunctions against the unions, the 
management established a system of 
espionage, “reference checking,” in- 
timidation and yellow-dog contracts 
which made its factory barren soil 
for the seeds of unionism. Apostate 
unionists were welcome in the Don- 
nelley plant till 1937, but of actual 
members not one has been hired 
since 1907. Validation of the Wag- 
ner Act only intensified the com- 
pany’s determination to bar union- 
ists; since 1937 not even a former 
member has been employed. 

The management declares that it 
will hire no “outside” craftsmen, 
union or non-union; it has been 
training, and says it will continue 
to train, all its own help. 

Donnelley’s policy has been to con- 
tract for large printing jobs, per- 
forming in its own plant all the oper- 
ations which existing equipment and 
personnel will permit, and sending 
the work to (or receiving it from) 
other plants for some of the opera- 
tions. In the view of the Chicago 
Printing Trades Unions, the “Don- 
nelley system,” if uncorrected, would 
eventually achieve the proportions of 
a cartel and would eliminate unions 
and smaller employers from the in- 
dustry. 
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ERMANY’S war 
G criminals, whose 
deeds have shocked 
humanity, are to stand 
trial and, when found 
guilty, are to be punished. 
President Truman has 
made it known that the 
United States is deter- 
mined that the Nazi war 
criminals shall not escape. 
After World War I a 
shocked world demanded 
that Germany’s war crim- 
inals of that war be 
brought to trial, and the 
governments of the Allies 
promised to try and pun- 


operate with the Allies to 
this end, and Articles 228, 229 and 
230 of the Treaty of Versailles pro- 
vided for punishment of the war 
criminals. —The German government 
was to turn over to the Allies the 
Germans accused of war crimes and, 
further, was to “furnish all docu- 
ments and information of every 
kind” which might be considered 
necessary to insure full knowledge 
of the incriminating acts and the 
discovery of the offenders. 

At the close of World War I 
the victors were determined to 
permit no war criminal to go un- 
punished—but the criminals did 
go unpunished. Trial of Ger- 
many’s war criminals of World 


is imperative that we profit by 
the history of the action or lack 
of action against these war crim- 


are not now repeated. 

To commence proceedings 
against the war criminals of 
World War I, the Allied govern- 
ments presented to Germany a 
list of approximately 900 crim- 
inals whom they demanded be 
delivered up for trial. This list, 
the Allies advised the Germans, 
was by no means complete. 

The roll included the names of 


ger, commander of the 58th Bri- 


gade, who had issued orders in 
1914 to destroy all prisoners of 
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the infamous General von Sten- §& 


war, wounded or not, and to take 
no more prisoners as “behind us no 
enemy must remain alive”; the Im- 
perial Crown Prince, Count Bis- 
marck, grandson of the “Iron Chan- 
cellor” ; Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, 
Admiral Scheer, who had ordered 
submarine warfare without regard 
for any laws of humanity or war, 
and von der Lancken, who had shot 
Edith Cavell, the British nurse. 

As soon as the list was received 


WE SHALL HOLD the Nazis to 
merciless responsibility for the 
millions of butchered civilians, 
for the countless enslaved chil- 
dren and dishonored and muti- 
lated women, for the number- 
less lives of innocent hostages 
snuffed out by Nazi shooting 
squads all over Europe. 

We shall demand an account- 
ing from them for the lives of 
labor men and women, the first 
victims of their barbarities. 


—A. F. of L., in convention 


at Toronto, October, 1942. 
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This Time the Guilty Shall Not Escape 




































[lane «6by the German govern- 


. br 


ment, it commenced ma- 
neuvering. The head of 
the Peace Division of the 
German Foreign Office 
went to Paris with Baron 
von Lersner, president of 
the German Peace Delega- 
tion, and stated to the 
Allied diplomats that the 
German people would re- 
volt against the delivery of 
German criminals to the 
Allies; that no officials of 
the German government 
would turn a hand to ar- 
_ rest these criminals, and 
to remove disobedient of- 


ish them. Defeated Ger- ficial yould accompiish 
many herself agreed to co. BY JOSEPH A. PADWAY nething, for no one could 


be found to take the offices 
who would execute orders to arrest 
the wanted criminals for delivery to 
the Allies. The list of war criminals 
was returned to the Allies. 

The Allies then resubmitted the 
list to Germany with the slap-on- 
the-wrist comment that they were 
unwilling to believe that the gov- 
ernment of Germany intended to 
violate its obligations under the 
Treaty of Versailles less than a 
month after that document had been 
signed. 

But regardless of what the 
Allies might have thought, the 
criminals were not delivered up 
in accordance with Germany’s 


i agreement as contained in the 
: 
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Treaty of Versailles, and the 
Allies finally accepted a proposal 
by the German government that 
the war criminals be tried before 
the Supreme Court of the Reich 
at Leipzig, with representatives 
of the Allied governments pres- 
ent. The Allies, however, re- 
served their rights under Articles 
228, 229 and 230 of the Treaty 
of Versailles to try the criminals 
in their own tribunals, and stated 
that these rights would be exer- 
cised if they were not satisfied 
that the German government had 
administered justice in good faith. 

To test the proposal of the Ger- 
man government, a revised list 
of forty-five war criminals to be 
tried before the Supreme Court of 
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Harris 
Associate Justice Jackson of the Supreme Court has been assigned 


and Ewi 


by President Truman to see that Nazi criminals receive their due 


the Reich at Leipzig was submitted. 
On May 23, 1921, two and one-half 
years after the war had ended, the 
trials of the war criminals finally got 
under way. 

Twelve of the criminals on the test 
list of forty-five had been tried when 
the Allied mission established to ob- 
serve the trials withdrew in protest, 
for the trials had been a joke. Von 
Stenger was acquitted despite posi- 
tive proof that he had ordered the 
massacre of wounded war prisoners. 
The court followed the prosecutor’s 
recommendation for acquittal of two 
prison camp commandants who had 
caused the death of 3,000 ‘prisoners 
of war by “failure to provide them 
with proper food, shelter and sani- 
tary facilities,” though the Allies had 
obtained a great preponderance of 
evidence against the accused. A 
Captain Emil Muller was found 
guilty of beating and mistreating 
prisoners of war on sixteen separate 
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offenses, and for these crimes was 
sentenced to but six months’ im- 
prisonment. 

Two submarine officers of low 
rank (the higher ranking officers on 
the submarines allegedly not being 
available) were convicted and sen- 
tenced for atrocities in conjunction 
with the sinking of vessels. After 
a short period in custody these two 
officers managed mysteriously to es- 
cape, to the delight of the German 
populace. The German government 
claimed that bloodhounds had been 
put on their trails but quickly lost 
the scent. 

A commission of jurists represent- 
ing the Allied governments de- 
nounced the Leipzig “trials” as a 
farce. It was recommended that the 
accused be turned over promptly to 
the Allied governments for trial. 
This brought a protest from Ger- 
many but no cooperation. By this 
time, the Allies having grown weary 








of all that was connected with the 
war, the shouts to prosecute the war 
criminals grew dim and the hatred 
justly engendered by the atrocities 
committed by these German sadists 
cooled. No more was done, and 
those who had perpetrated the crimes 
became “heroes” in the eyes of the 
German people. 

It might well be that this success- 
ful defiance of the Allies encouraged 
a repetition and an increase in Ger- 
many’s war crimes in World War 
II; but whether that was the result 
or not, surely the avoidance of the 
mistakes of the last war in dealing 
with war criminals and the swift and 
just punishment of every Axis crim- 
inal of this war will do much to deter 
would-be aggressors in the future, 

It is encouraging to note that the 
history of dealing with war crim- 
inals is apparently not being re- 
peated. There need be no appeals 
this time to a German government 
to deliver up the criminals. Many 
of those who have not already rid 
the world of their unwanted pres- 
ence by suicide are presently se 
curely in Allied hands, and the re 
mainder are being hunted down) 
Swift steps are even now being 
taken to bring these criminals before 
military courts, where the various 
judicial systems of the Allies are not 
as divergent as in their respective 
civilian courts. This will make it 
possible for the Allies to reach more 
readily an agreement on legal pro- 
cedure, a factor which contributed 
much to the fatal delays in trying 
the criminals of World War I. 

The United. States, contrary to 
its attitude at the end of the last 
war, is showing a vital interest in 
the matter, with able Justice Jack- 
son of the Supreme Court already 
on the scene and puttirfg the wheels 
of justice into motion on behalf of 
this country. 

But history still can be repeated 
in the results to be accomplished if 
division develops among the Allies, 
or the hypocritical tears of the guilty 
are heeded, or if we lose interest, 
grow complacent or become too 
anxious to forget the horrors per- 
petrated by Nazi war criminals. 

Our government is doing every- 
thing possible to prosecute and pun- 
ish these war criminals as expedi- 
tiously as circumstances permit. We 
must maintain watchfulness and in- 
terest to insure that Germany is not 
again successful in protecting her 
criminals, but that they are punished 
in accordance with their crimes. 

There are cases where “an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth” is the 
only justice. The criminals of World 
War II must get that justice. 
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ITLERISM WAS A GIGANTIC CONSPIRACY, first against 
the decent elements of Germany itself, then against the 
whole world. Hitler is presumed dead and Himmler 

tliminated himself by swallowing poisen. But other mem- 
ts of the Hitler gang are alive and in Allied custody. 

Among them are Ribbentrop, the crafty plotter; Doenitz, 

who ordered the machine-gunning of helpless Allied seamen 
clinging to life rafts; Goering, the fat, brutal No. 2 Nazi and 
Luftwaffe boss; Krupp, the y munitions maker who 
supported Hitler and aggression because he welcomed the 
opportunity to coin money even if millions of innocents had 
to die; Thyssen, the businessman who helped bring Hitler to 
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power because he wanted labor “put in its place”; and Joseph 
Kramer, the SS murderer who was commandant of the Belsen 
concentration camp, where 60,000 civilians were starved, tor- 
tured and slain. 

Harry Truman and Dwight Eisenhower, with the support 
of the entire American people, intend to see these evil men, 
and the thousands of other Germans guilty of crimes against 
humanity, fittingly punished under law for their horrible 
offenses. 

They deserve not a particle of sympathy, for they have 
been ruthless felons, differing only in the infinitely greater 
magnitude of their crimes from a Lepke or a Dillinger, 








General Eisenhower—The Ger- 
man general staff must be utterly de- 
stroyed. From 
the standpoint of 
the general staff, 
these wars of 
Germany’s have 
merely been 
campaigns— 
merely incidents. 
They started 
back in 1806 
under Scharn- 
horst, and they have determined to 
rule Europe. They have used these 
political leaders who have come 
along in order to implement their 
own ideas and planning. If they 
found a Hitler-like leader who, with 
tremendous ability in mob psychol- 
ogy, could get the whole Ger- 
man nation behind him, he was 
useful. My opinion is that it should 
be made utterly impossible for the 
German general staff ever to func- 
tion again. As for the German war 
criminal, I believe he must be pun- 
ished, and I will hold out for that 
forever. We must find these crim- 
inals and people who are responsi- 
ble, and if there is one thing that 
I would oppose with every bit of 
energy it would be letting a single 
German war criminal escape. He 
must be punished. It is our only 
hope of showing these people that 
crime doesn’t pay. 








Field Marshal Montgomery (in a 
message to the German people)— 
In the First 
World War your 
Wehrmacht was 
beaten in the 
field, your gen- 
erals surren- 
dered, and in the 
peace treaty your 
leaders admitted 
Germany bore 
the guilt for 
that war. The capitulation took 
place in France, and the military op- 
erations did not take place on Ger- 
man soil. Your cities never were 
destroyed as were those in France 
and Belgium. Your armies marched 
home in good order. At home your 
leaders spread the fairy tale that 
your army had never been defeated. 
Later on they refused to keep the 
peacetreaty. They assured you Ger- 
many bore no guilt nor had been de- 
feated. Since you never experienced 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


war at home, many of you believed 
this. Once your leaders again propa- 
gated war, you acclaimed them. And 
once again, after years of destruction 
and misery, your armies have been 
beaten. This time the Allies are 
determined to teach you an ultimate 
and final lesson. Many of you 
seem to have believed that as soon 
as the war was over you could be 
friendly with our soldiers. Too much 
has happened, however. Our sol- 
diers have seen terrible things. You 
think you are not responsible for 
these things. However, it is the 
German people who brought forth 
these leaders. As long as your lead- 
ers were successful you were jubi- 
lant, you laughed. 


Jan Ciechanowski, Polish ambas- 
sador to U.S.—In war, power is the 
dominant factor. 
However, power 
alone cannot be 
the foundation 
of peace. With- 
out justice, no 
peace can en- 
dure. And a just 
peace is what the 
world is yearn- 
ing for and has a 
right to expect. Much is being said 
at present about “realism” as op- 
posed to “idealism.” We are fre- 
quently told not to attempt to strive 
after perfectionism. Recently we 
have even been told that one cannot 
sacrifice agreement to ideals. The 
gallant soldiers who fought and fell 
for these ideals which alone are con- 
sidered by true democrats as worthy 
of fighting a total war for in the 
twentieth century of our enlightened 
civilization would not accept such 
cynical slogans. Have these heroic 
fighters sacrificed their lives in the 
cause of freedom and the ideals of 
justice to allow the world they have 
saved once more to revert to the 
tyrannical power-political concepts 
of the Congress of Vienna, or rather 
to help establish in the postwar 
world the noble principles of the At- 
lantic Charter, which inspired them 
to fight? It is time that the states- 
men who were wise enough and bold 
enough to lead the freedom-loving 
nations to victory should realize that 
no just and honorable system of 
security can be established by the 
United Nations on any compromise 
with democratic principles, It is 











time to admit that peace can never 
be based on appeasement and that 
one can never appease justice. [py 
a modern world there can be no 
realism which does not take the 
human element and its rights into 


account. There cannot be durable 
peace based on injustice. There can 
be no justice if nations are not 
treated as equal before the law. 


Philip M. Klutznick, commis. 
sioner, Federal Public Housing Ad.- 
ministration— 
One of the most 
shocking failures 
of our economy 
has been our 
neglect ade- 
quately to house 
our people, 
Housing is the 
No. 2 essential 
in the consum- 
er’s budget, standing next to food, 
yet housing has been regarded 
asa luxury. Good housing has been 
kept on the top shelf of our national 
merchandise where only the family 
with the long arm of high income 
could reach it. People do not live 
in vermin - infested, disease - ridden 
shacks and neighborhoods as a mat- 
ter of preference. The answer is 
to be found elsewhere. It lies in 
the figures of earnings—in the wage 
envelope. We cannot win the 
peace without housing and what it 
symbolizes. We must recognize 
housing as a necessity for all our 
people, not just a luxury reserved 
for those of higher income. 





Thomas G. Young, secretary, 
Building Service Employes’ Local 
32-B, New York 
City—Hitler’s 
myth of a master 
race has been ex- 
ploded and the 
people of Ger- 
many must now 
drink from the 
cup of ignomini- 
ous defeat. The 
downfall of Ger- 
many and Italy and their satellites 
should be a moral lesson to countries 
still under the heel of fascist dic- 
tatorship. It should also serve as 
a warning to those in our own coun- 
try who pay lip service to democ- 
racy and Christian ideals while 
showing unmistakable symptoms 
of infection with the Nazi virus. 
Our government has undertaken the 
task of reeducating the German peo- 
ple in the ways of democracy.. To 
do an effective job, we must first 
educate our own people in the les- 
sons of true democracy. 
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Sicns like the above have be- 
come commonplace in this country 
during the war. Teen-age boys and 
girls have increased our labor sup- 
ply to a greater extent than has any 
comparable group in the population. 
In April, 1944, the number of young 
persons 14 through 17 years of age 
in the civilian labor force and the 
armed services exceeded normal 
peacetime expectations by 1,700,000 
and made up more than a fourth of 
the 6,700,000 persons of all ages 
in excess of normal that were either 
in the civilian labor force or in 
military service. 

These boys and girls are the 
group most commonly subject to 
child-labor regulations and about 
whom certain special information is 
available from state and federal re- 
ports. In July, 1944, the peak month 
for their employment on account of 
school vacation, there were approx- 
imately 5,000,000 boys and girls of 
these ages at work. About 2,000,000 
were 14 or 15 years old (about two 
in five of the population of this age 
group) and approximately 3,000,- 
000 were 16 or 17 years of age 
(about two in three of the popula- 
tion of these ages). 


Huge Increase Since 1940 


In October, 1944, when many of 
these children had gone back to their 
classrooms, nearly 3,000,000 young 
persons 14 through 17 years of age 
were working full-time or part- 
time—three times as many as when 
the census was taken in March, 
1940. Of these young workers in 
October, 1944, considerably more 
than three-quarters of a million 
were 14 or 15 years old, and ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 were 16 or 
17 years of age. 

In other words, about one out of 
every five children aged 14 and 15 
years in the United States and two 
out of every five of the population 
aged 16 and 17 years, were at work. 
In addition, thousands of children 
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WORKING CHILDREN 


By BEATRICE McCONNELL 


under 14 years, for whom there is 
no official count as workers, are 
known to be employed either full- 
time or part-time. 

The 14- and 15-year-olds have 
shifted to a large extent from street 
trades and service industries to re- 
tail stores and wholesale establish- 
ments. These younger children are 
running errands, delivering groceries 
and laundry, cleaning stores, pluck- 
ing chickens, shining shoes, helping 
on trucks, working in parking lots, 
serving sodas, setting up pins in 
bowling alleys, working as bus boys 
in restaurants,and occasionally doing 
factory work. 

The 16-and 17-year-old workers 
are going more and more into man- 
ufacturing industries. They work in 
cotton factories, clothing plants and 
canneries; many go into war in- 
dustries as riveters, painters, as- 
semblers, or sheet-metal workers in 
aircraft factories, or as pipefitters, 
boilermaker helpers, layout men and 
welders in shipyards. 

These October, 1944, figures 
parallel closely those for April of 
the same year—also a school month 
—when, according to U.S. Census 
Bureau estimates, nearly 3,000,000 
boys and girls 14 through 17 years 
of age were at work. In April a 
quarter of a million 14- and 15- 
year-old children, and more than a 
million 16- and 17-year olds, were 
out of school and at work. On the 
other hand, 600,000 of the younger 
and 800,000 of the older group were 
both attending school and working. 
The percentage of schoolchildren 
who were also job holders was 
largest for boys of 16 and 17 (40 
per cent), but of the 14- and 15- 
year-olds attending school, 20 per 
cent of the boys and 7 per cent of 
the girls were working. 

Many of these students have been 
working excessive hours, and often 
into the night. The first knowledge 
that the teacher may have of out- 
side-school-hours jobs is when the 
children come to school so exhaust- 
ed that they fall asleep in class. The 
result in many cases is that the 
pupil’s health is impaired, and either 
he fails in his school work or, dis- 
couraged with lack of school prog- 
ress and lured by the pay envelope, 


he drops out of school. Examples 
may be multiplied from one end of 
the country to the other. For in- 
stance: Mary, 13 years old, who 
works afternoons and evenings in a 
restaurant, with a 56-hour week of 
combined school and work; John, 
15, who works 42% hours a week 
as an usher (up to 10 or 11 P.M.) 
six days a week in addition to his 
hours in school ; Frank, 15, employed 
after school for 48 hours a week in 
a cafeteria, working from 4:30 P.M. 
to 1 A.M. for six ways a week. 

For many years the trend in the 
United States has been toward a 
basic 16-year minimum age for all 
employment during school hours and 
for employment at any time in man- 
ufacturing industries—a trend that 
offered an ever wider opportunity 
for education above the elementary- 
school level to the nation’s youth. 
This is shown in the more or less 
complete acceptance of this standard 
in the child-labor laws of fifteen 
states and in the child-labor provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. 


High School Trend Reversed 


Moreover, the percentage of chil- 
dren enrolled in high school was 
steadily increasing. High school at- 
tendance, indeed, was becoming the 
privilege of the many rather than the 
few; 75 per cent of the country’s 
young persons of high school age 
were enrolled in high school in the 
year 1940-41, compared with 32 per 
cent in the year 1919-20. 

During the present war this trend 
has been reversed. The number of 
pupils enrolled in high school fell 
from 7,244,312 in 1940-41 to 6,368,- 
403 in 1943-44, according to esti- 
mates of the United States Office 
of Education. Part of this drop was 
due to a decrease in the population 
of this age group and to the entrance 
of a small number into the armed 
forces. But by far the greater part 
was due to children leaving school 
for work. 

In spite of efforts on the part of 
already overburdened administra- 
tive officials to uphold standards, 
much of this increased employment 
of boys and girls is contrary to state 
or federal laws. This means that 
thousands of boys and girls have 
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been denied the protection from un- 
suitable employment, excessive or 
late night hours, or hazardous occu- 
pations, that public opinion, as re- 
flected in legal standards, requires 
for young workers. Records of state 
labor departments and federal labor- 
law enforcement officials tell the 
same story. 

For instance, in one state the 
number of child labor law violations 
rose from 573 in 1940 to 8,159 in 
1943; in another there was a rise 
of nearly 400 per cent between 1940 
and 1943 in the number of boys and 
girls under 18 found illegally em- 
ployed. To turn to federal law vio- 
lations, the Children’s Bureau of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
which administers the child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, in comparing the last six 
months of 1944 with the last six 
months of 1943, reports an increase 
of 33 per cent in the number of 
establishments found employing op- 
pressive child labor and of 88 per 
cent in the number of minors found 
illegally employed (from 2,964 to 
5,585). These followed even greater 
increases in the last six months of 
1943 over the corresponding period 
in 1942—110 per cent in the num- 
ber of establishments found in vio- 
lation and 192 per cent in the num- 
ber of minors found illegally em- 
ployed. 

It is universally acknowledged 
that young workers need special 
protection from industrial hazards. 
Most teen-age workers are inexper- 
ienced. They are more irrespon- 
sible, more reckless, less mature in 
judgment and less stable than older 
persons. They are naturally adven- 
turous and often may neglect to use 
guards or protective equipment, or, 
eager to get the job done, they may 
attempt tasks beyond their strength. 
These facts contribute to a higher 
accident rate for young workers 
than for adults, especially when the 
youngsters are placed in jobs where 
a moment’s forgetfulness may en- 
danger their lives. 

Safety engineers urge that special 
precautions be taken to assure the 
safety and health of minors by as- 
signing them to non-hazard- 


tended to prevent the application of 
these special safeguards during the 
war period. A heavy toll has been 
taken in lost hours of work, per- 
manent injuries and even lives. 

A 15-year-old boy who lost two 
fingers on a punch press, a 14-year- 
old helper on a delivery truck who 
suffered a cracked vertebra result- 
ing from a fall, a 15-year-old girl 
who lost four fingers of her right 
hand while operating a meat grinder, 
a 15-year-old boy who lost his arm 
as a result of injuries received while 
operating a power saw in a box 


part-time jobs were protected from 
overwork by careful planning ang 
supervision, it cannot be denied that 
this contribution of child manpower 
to the home production front has 
been made at a heavy cost in edy. 
cation and physical welfare to many 
young persons. 

When the EXPERIENCE NOT Negc. 
ESSARY signs come down, there wil] 
be an opportunity to salvage some 
of this loss—to reduce undesirable 
employment of teen-age boys and 
girls and to open greater opportuni- 
ties for their education. Youth who 





















ous jobs, by complying with 
all legal requirements, by pro- 
viding a suitable working en- 
vironment and by giving 
them thorough training and 
close supervision. The large 
wartime increases in employ- 
ment of young workers, in- 
tensified pressure for produc- 
tion and frequent disregard 
of legal standards have all 
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Work Brought Victory 
From The Machinists’ Journal 


The overwhelming victory in 
Europe provides the final and con- 
cusive proof that American work- 
ers successfully made this nation the 
“arsenal of democracy,” supplying 
not only Yank troops all over the 
world, but producing vast quantities 
of munitions and equipment for the 
troops of our allies as well. 

Organized labor never faltered in 
its belief that American workers 
would fulfill every demand placed 
upon them—and that they would do 
so by voluntary means, without the 
need of a labor draft law, or through 
use of forced labor in any form. 
The outcome proves that they were 
right. 

There were times when produc- 
tion in this or that item lagged be- 
hind, but never for long. When- 
ever an extra spurt was needed, 
labor responded, ~ 

In view of what has been accom- 
plished, one of the great falsehoods 
of the war—namely, that workers 
have impeded production by a rash 
of strikes—stands exposed in its true 
light. It is now apparent, beyond 
shadow of a doubt, that strikes 
were never the menace that they 
were pictured in the press, on the 
radio and in other vehicles of propa- 
ganda, 


Washington Double Talk 


From The Carpenter 


With Germany knocked out, it 
seems high time for Washington to 
get down to serious business on the 
matter of postwar problems. Men 
are being released from war plants 
by the thousands every week, orders 
are being cut back and unemploy- 
ment is about to stalk the land once 
more. However, Washington con- 
tinues to indulge in the double talk 
of which we have heard plenty since 
December 7, 1941. 

Latest of the Washington big- 
wigs to turn to double talk is Wil- 
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liam H. Davis, Director of Economic 
Stabilization. In a statement re- 
leased to the public he vociferously 
advocated a 30 to 40 per cent in- 
crease in the real income of work- 
ers. On the surface it looked like 
something sensational. Labor has 
long known that if postwar depres- 
sion is to be avoided the purchasing 
power of the masses must be main- 
tained at a very high level. Off- 
hand, it looked as if Davis agreed 
with this fundamental proposition. 
However, a little study of Davis’ 
statement showed that he was just 
mastering the glib Washington 
double talk technique. 

The catch in Davis’ statement was 
that he opposed any increases in 
wages at present. Increases must 
come, he. stated, when civilian pro- 
duction reaches high levels. 


We Cannot Compromise 


From The Motorman, Conductor 
and Motor Coach Operator 


We must never forget the prin- 
ciple upon which organized labor 
is founded—that men must be free 
and that they will achieve that 
freedom through organization. We 
cannot compromise. We must hew 
to the line and let the chips fall 
where they may. That is why we 
are against making slaves of the 
German people. 

Punish the war criminals—yes ; 
destroy the German army—yes ; but 
let us not lower the dignity of the 
human race by sending the people 
of Germany into the liberated coun- 
tries as labor slaves. To do so would 
be to emulate the worst of Nazism. 

Two wrongs do not make one 
right. We must educate the people 
of Germany to the true principles 
of democracy, for their sake, their 
children’s sake and for the sake of 
humanity and truth and goodness. 

And that is why we are against 
affiliation of the free labor movement 
of America with the not-free unions 
of our great ally, Russia. Far be it 


from us to criticize those noble 
people or the political ideology that 
has made of them in a compara- 
tively few years a world power. We 
only know that freedom must come 
from the people themselves—not 
through governmental edict. The 
trade union—workers organized 
through democratic process inde- 
pendent of any outside control—is 
the people’s only answer, and the 
surest way to freedom. 


The Poor Nazis 


From The International 
Teamster 


A Missouri Congressman has 
opened the long-expected pro-Ger- 
man campaign for a soft peace. He 
says we should not be harsh with 
the poor Germans. Their only 
crime against us was the killing, 
wounding and torturing of half a 
million American boys. They killed 
many more Russians than that. And 
many more Englishmen and French- 
men and Scandinavians. So why 
should we be sore over only half a 
million ? 

The Congressman can’t under- 
stand it. He says that those who 
advocate punishment of the Ger- 
mans to fit their crimes are follow- 
ing Jewish advice. And he quotes 
the Bible and Henry Morgenthau 
to prove it. What we should do, 
according to this man from Mis- 
souri, is to “turn the other cheek.” 
In other words, let them sock us 
again. 

But we tried that once, Mr. 
Congressman! Don’t you remem- 
ber 1918? We had another war with 
Germany then. And after that war 
we did exactly what you tell us to 
do now. We turned the other cheek. 
And what happened? We got 
knocked on our fanny. 

Half a million American boys 
were killed, wounded and tortured 
for the second time in a single gen- 
eration. 

And now this man suggests that 
we try it again. 
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> Organized labor in Atlanta 
has joined with the local 
Chamber of Commerce in 
asking city and county offi- 
cials to form a committee 
immediately to plan a public 
works program. The projects 
suggested include new 
schools, hospitals, parks, 
playgrounds and airports. 





>A survey conducted at 
Buffalo, N. Y., by the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, shows that 
80 per cent of the women 
workers in that city expect 
to continue to work after the 
war. Sixty per cent of the 
women at work in 1944 were 
employed before Pearl Har- 
bor. 


> A wage increase of five per 
cent, retroactive to May 15, 
has been secured by mem- 
bers of the United Garment 
Workers with the approval 
of the National War Labor 
Board. Allowed on petition 
of the U.G.W. and the Union Made 
Garment Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the increase—five per cent to 
piece and incentive workers, and five 
cents per hour to hourly workers 
and cutters—is not conditioned on 
price relief to the employer. All 
U.G.W. members are to get a 
weeks’ paid vacation on one year’s 
employment and two weeks after 
five years, 


> In response to a Red Cross appeal, 
members of Boatbuilders’ Local 
1300, San Diego, have constructed 
89 Cape Cod redwood chairs for con- 
valescent soldiers at Mitchell Hos- 
pital, Campo, Calif. The workers 
plan to build 150 more, 


> Local 22, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, New 
York City, purchased $350,000 


worth of bonds in the seventh war 
loan as a contribution to Gotham’s 
welcome to General Eisenhower. 


> Complete equipment for a room 
at Veterans Hospital, Minneapolis, 
is being paid for with $1,000 donated 
by Local 73, American Federation 
of Musicians. 
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To Colleen Wagner, author of essay, 
scholarship of Sioux City, lowa, labor 


> One of New Jersey’s outstanding 
department stores, L. Bamberger 
and Company of Newark, has en- 
tered into a new agreement with 
Local 21, Retail Clerks Interna- 
sional Protective Association. Un- 
der the new pact a $2 increase goes 
to all full-time workers. In a state- 
ment John C. Williams, acting presi- 
dent of Bamberger’s, cited the har- 
monious relations with the union 
which have prevailed for some 
years, 


> Aircraft plants at San Diego have 
been hard hit in recent weeks by 
contract cutbacks and cancellations, 
resulting in the dismissal of more 
than 11,000 workers. Consolidated 
Vultee, which had 44,000 employes 
at peak production in 1943, today 
is down to less than 20,000, 


>In a major bargaining election at 
the Kaiser shell plant, Fontana, 
Calif., the American Federation of 
Labor has won a complete victory 
over the CIO, 


> Members of Local 226, Tobacco 
Workers International Union, em- 
ployed by the Falls City Tobacco 


goes 








Company, Louisville, Ky, 
have been granted a wage 
increase of five cents per 
hour, retroactive to Noven- 


ber 15, 1944, 


>Local 615, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, has been certified 
as bargaining agent for em- 
ployes of the Benson Pro- 
duce Company, Benson, 
Minn. 


> Local 170, Retail Clerks, 
Fresno, Calif., recently ob- 
tained pay boosts from $3.50 
to $6.50 a week for sales- 
people and up to $8 weekly 
for department heads. 


> Local 879, United Auto- 
mobile Workers, A. F. of 
L., has won bargaining rights 
at the Cleereman Machine 
Tool Company, Green Bay, 
Wis. 


> An estimated 350,000 to 

400,000 Southern textile 
workers have been granted wage in- 
creases of at least five cents an hour, 
according to the Fourth Regional 
War Labor Board, Atlanta, 


>Dean of the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations at Cornell University will 
be Irving M. Ives, majority leader 
of the State Assembly. Thomas A. 
Murray, president of the New York 
State Federation of Labor, has been 
added to the university’s board of 
trustees. 


> Members of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners 
employed at the U.S. Plywood 
Company’s plant at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., are making watertight, bug- 
resisting boxes which are the 
Quartermaster Corps’ newest de- 
velopment to protect goods going 
to the Pacific. 


>The Brown and Williamson To- 
bacco Corporation has _ remitted 
$50,000 in back pay to members of 
the Tobacco Workers International 
Union, Locals 178 and 179, in 
compliance with WLB directives. 
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terials, component parts and all 
items in short supply should be re- 
tained. Such programming should 
not only safeguard the continuing 
war production, but also serve spe- 
cific reconversion policy objectives, 
including: (1) economic stabiliza- 
tion; (2) protection of the con- 
sumer; (3) opportunity for small 
business; (4) elimination of bottle- 
necks in the supply of needed ma- 
terials and implements; (5) pre- 
vention of transition unemployment 
in areas directly affected; and (6) 
full employment after the war. 

The initial flow of the items whose 
production was discontinued during 
the war must be safeguarded against 
up-pricing. For this purpose, it is 
necessary to enforce standardization 
and simplification of products in 
order to obtain the maximum quan- 
tity of goods from a limited supply 
of material, and to keep down prices 
for the protection of the mass of 
consumers. It is also essential to 
guard against further deterioration 
in quantity standards through which 
hidden price increases are made. 
Rationing of all consumer goods in 
short supply should be continued 
through the reconversion period for 
the protection of the consumer. 

Mass markets for postwar pro- 
duction are already in jeopardy. If 
wages in civilian work are permitted 
to go back to prewar levels, and 
workers are forced to buy their ne- 
cessities at the present price levels, 
90 per cent of wage-earners would 
be brought to a living standard below 
health and efficiency, and 60 per cent 
would be forced down to a living 
standard below the subsistence level. 
If this happens, the hope of retain- 
ing the mass market to support full 
employment will be gone. 

Special aids to reconversion should 
be applied with full force to the large 
basic areas of productive activity in 
which the scarcities are now ex- 
tremely acute. This is true of auto- 
mobiles and other consumer durable 
goods items whose production has 
been suspended for the last three 
and a half years. It is especially 
true of housing and other building 
construction, which provides the 
largest single area of productive ac- 
tivity generating employment, buy- 
ing power and effective consumer 
demand. 

The task of reconversion is a 
tough one. To say that this task is 
unmanageable is too easy a way out 
of the public responsibility created 
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Chaos or Common Sense? 


(Continued from Page 8) 


and imposed by the war. It is a 
way toward chaos and resulting 
mass distress which must inevitably 
go with disorderly demobilization. 

The alternative to chaos is not 
regimentation. The alternative is 


a well-planned and deliberate use 
of reasonable and temporary gov- 
ernment controls and effective guides 
which would help lead industry and 
labor out on the open road toward 
maximum productive activity. We 
can succeed in a planned, orderly 
and democratic defense against the 
next depression if we make the full- 
est use of our greatest resource, a 
resource in which the American 
people are rich—plain common sense. 








50 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


HE FOUNDERS of this gov- 

ernment struggled to break the 
bonds of tyranny and oppression 
and to establish “equal and exact 
justice among men.” They believed 
they had succeeded, but what would 
be their surprise and sorrow could 
they but for a moment note how 
their successors have ignored both 
precept and practice of their prede- 
cessors and established a system of 
distributive justice that has allowed 
182,000 families in the United States 
to accumulate $43,367,000,000 while 
the balance of our people, represent- 
ing 12,820,000 families, have only 
$18,715,000,000. 

. 
A. F. OF L. FINANCES, 1895 





Cash on hand, May 1...... $1743.47 
Receipts for May.......... 1096.12 
WR ceusceduccotss $2839.59 
ME ss a0ckesiasseses 809.20 
ne ae $2030.39 


. e 
IF LABOR is honorable, why does 
it not take its place of honor at the 
world’s banquet? It has a right 
there. As voters, outnumbering the 
plutocrats 10 to 1, they can make or 
unmake governments and compel 
things to move their way in short 
order. Too long have they been 
mere particles in two great bags of 
shots tossed hither and thither by 
political mountebanks; too long 
have their energies been dissipated 
by their being pitted one against an- 
other over sham issues. The masses 
are miserable when they could as 
well be happy. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT that 
the Pullman Palace Car Company 
had increased the wages of its work- 
men 10 per cent has been heralded 
far and wide by the capitalistic 
press and has been made the text of 
more than one sermon on the wick- 
edness of strikes and the goodness 


of George M. Pullman. Investiga- 
tion reveals the fact that there has 
been no increase in wages but an 
increase in working hours. The 
company is erecting an immense 
barricade, similar to the walls of 
the State Penitentiary, around the 
north, east and south sides of the 
yards, and the place is rapidly as- 
suming the appearance of a prison. 
* 


THE SUPREME Court of the 
United States had declared the in- 
come tax law unconstitutional. The 
decision simply wipes out a law that 
was made odious to the great mass 
of our people by reasen of the first 
declaration of the same court, which 
held that the law did not apply to 
money secured from rents from any 
kind of property. 

. 
THE HISTORY of late years has 
demonstrated that wage workers are 
the first to feel the blighting effect 
of industrial depression and the last 
to experience relief when prosperity 
returns. This is largely attributable 
to the fact that imperfect organiza- 
tion on labor’s part permits employ- 
ers to make good their losses 
through falling trade by reductions 
in wages of their employes, and 
when prosperity returns, and good 
trade comes, to increase their profits 
by continuing low wage rates while 
securing increased prices for sale of 
products, 

. 
THE ACTION of Congress in 
passing an anti-trust law was not 
prompted by a desire to protect 
smaller investments of capital. 
Neither was it intended as a meas- 
ure that would prevent the whole- 
sale robbery of the people, as con- 
sumers of the products placed by 
thieving combinations almost beyond 
their reach. The law never was in- 
tended to be effective and in no 
instance, so far, has it ever been. 

° 
EVERY MEMBER of a labor or- 
ganization should be a subscriber to 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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FTER fifty-five years of service 
Ato his union, Captain John J. 
Scully, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Organization Masters, 
Mates and Pilots, is retiring. 
Captain Scully was born in 1867 
at South Amboy, New Jersey. Rel- 
atives of his were coal shippers who 
operated a fleet of boats out of South 
Amboy. His first job was with their 
Scully Towing Company. When a 
strike was called, young Scully 





CAPTAIN SCULLY 


Goes Into Retirement 





walked out with all the rest, though 
he had been denied Knights of La- 
bor membership because of his family 
ties with employers. 

In 1910 he was “district captain” 
for the union on the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. After fruitless negotia- 
tion all metropolitan railroad marine 
personnel voted to strike. The 
strike was lost. The district cap- 
tains were blacklisted. Captain 
Scully then devoted his entire time 





to organization work. He became 
secretary and general national 
organizer. 

In the last war Captain Scully 
served with the Navy, seeing mine- 
sweeper duty. He resumed his 
post with the organization in 1921, 

At the last national convention 
the Masters, Mates and Pilots voted 
Captain Scully a pension for life, 
and he has now retired to Cran- 
berry Lake, Sussex County, N. J. 


Oifice Workers Victorious in Elections 


VIDENCE of progress by the 

A. F. of L.’s recently estab- 
lished Office Employes International 
Union is found in a series of sub- 
stantial victories in recent National 
Labor Relations Board elections. 
Within the past few weeks office 
and clerical workers in many diversi- 
fied plants and industries throughout 
the country have designated the 
O.E.I.U. as their exclusive collec: 
tive bargaining representative. 

More than 1,200 white-collar 
workers of the Brown and Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, one of the 
largest machine tool manufacturing 
concerns in the world, are to be rep- 
resented by the Office Employes as 
the result of an election won by the 
substantial margin of 717 to 328. 
Also of interest is the fact that the 
office and clerical force at the Elmira, 
New York, plant of Remington 
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Rand voted, 94 to 52, in favor of the 
new A. F. of L. international union. 

The office personnel of two large 
contracting concerns working at the 
naval base at Quonsett Point, Rhode 
Island—Merritt, Chapman and 
Scott Corporation and the George 
A. Fuller Company—chose the Of- 





fice Employes as their bargaining 
agency. The vote was 512 to 93. 

In the oil refining industry the 
O.E.I.U. recently established its bar- 
gaining rights for office and clerical 
workers through an NLRB election 
at the Gulf Oil Company refinery, 
Port Arthur, Texas. The union 
also represents office and clerical 
workers in the general offices of the 
Port Arthur refinery of the Texas 
Company. 

These receht gains of the Office 
Employes International Union are 
demonstrative of the increased in- 
terest of office workers in trade 
unionism and of their desire to se- 
cure the benefits of organization 
through the A. F. of L. union of their 
trade. 

The Office Employes Union, char- 
tered last January, already embraces 
more than 145 local unions througk- 
out the United States and Canada. 
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Young Love, True Love 


AD STOOD in the middle of 
the kitchen floor and watched his 
mother as she worked at the table. 

“T’ll help, Mom,” he said as he 
swung his leg over the stool. 

“Thanks, son. I can do with a 
little assistance. I hope we will be 
able to get most of these vegetables 
out of the way before it gets hot this 
afternoon.” 

“Mom, do you mind all this work 
for us?” asked the boy. 

She looked at him with a smile 
curving her lips. 

“No, I don’t mind,” she replied. 

They worked in silence for a few 
moments. 

“Say, I bet Harriet will never be 
as good a mother as you,” Tad said, 
referring to his sister. “Look at her 
now, upstairs, still asleep.” , 

“She was out late last night. You 
know, Tad, young girls like to dance 
and go to parties. She’s in love, 
too, and Jack’s leave is up in a few 
days,” their mother said, in excuse 
for the sleepy-head. 

“IT ought to go wake her,” Tad 
said. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” 
his mother replied. “She'll be up 
before long and help until Jack 
comes over.” 

“Well, if Jack wasn’t such a swell 
guy I’d never show such considera- 
tion,” said Tad loftily. 

His mother did not answer, only 
smiled a little more. 

The vegetables they were prepar- 
ing for canning were in baskets on 
the porch. Tad carried in another 
heaping measure and before long his 
mother filled the jars and put them 
on to process. 

“These will certainly taste fine 
this winter,” she remarked. 

“Mom, our victory gardens have 
paid off, haven’t they ?” the boy said. 
“We had lots of stuff all last winter 
from last summer’s crop, and it looks 
like we'll eat this winter, too.” 

“Yes, and we have the enjoyment 
and good health of them most of the 
summer, too. I’m amazed at how 
many things we have been growing 
in our small patch.” 

“It isn’t so small when you work 
in it,” Tad remarked as he bit into 





a juicy red tomato. “But it’s been a 
good investment of time,” he added. 
Almost an hour later the tele- 
phone rang. As Tad got up to 
answer it he and his mother heard 
Harriet’s bare feet running to it. 

“Oh-oh! Love!” sniffed the boy. 
“She could sleep through all the 
canning, but Jack’s call is something 
else again.” 

“You're very understanding,” his 
mother said. “I wonder just how 
much they mean to each other.” 

“Gee, Mom, do you think it’s 
serious? I mean, might Sis marry 
him?” gasped Tad, as though the 
idea were beyond his comprehen- 
sion. 

“He’s a fine young man. They’ve 
liked each other for over a year,” 
she told him. “Harriet was never 
very steady with any of the others,” 
she continued. “Well, we'll see.” 

She started to take the steaming 
jars from the boiling water. Before 
long Harriet came down, dressed in 
a pale blue frock. 

“Hi, Baby,” she said as she 
pinched Tad’s ear. “Good morning, 
Mother. Why didn’t you call me? 
I need to learn the fine art of pre- 
serving food. It might come in 
handy sometime.” 

“There’s coffee in the dining room 
and bread for toast. Pour a cup 
for me and I'll drink it with you,” 
her mother said. “Tad, if you'll 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


bring up some more jars from the 
basement I’d be grateful. They're 
all clean and ready on the yellow 
table.” She washed her hands and 
removed her apron. 

“Coffee’s hot and ready to pour,” 
called Harriet. 

Tad brought up the jars, then 
went out to the garden. The two 
women could see him through the 
wide open window. 

“Mother, do you think I would be 
a good wife?” asked Harriet seri- 
ously as she slowly drank her coffee. 

“Yes. Are you thinking of be- 
coming one?” the older woman 
asked quietly. 

“Well, Jack wants to get married, 
and I do love him, and, oh, Mom,” 
she burst out, “we want to get mar- 
ried before he leaves next Tuesday. 
May we, Mom, may we?” 

“It’s only eight days until then,” 
her mother said, stalling for time to 
think, now that the question was in 
the open. Of course, as a mother 
she had expected something of this 
kind for some time, but somehow as 
she looked at her daughter she 
thought of her only as her baby. 

“IT know, Mother, I know. But 
you ask Dad, will vou, and tell me? 
I think Jack is at Dad’s office now. 
Please call him and help Jack and 
me.” 

After a conversation with her hus- 
band’s secretary the mother re- 
turned to the dining table. 

“Jack and your father are on their 
way here,” she reported. “You had 
better start another pot of coffee, 
and, darling child, I think it will be 
fine. We'll have a wedding as soon 
as you can get your license and those 
things attended to.” 

“Oh, Mother, you’re wonderful,” 
said Harriet as she threw her arms 
around her. “Shall I tell Tad or 
wait until Jack and Daddy come?” 

“Better wait. He’ll be surprised 
and well, he may be a bit stunned. 
He still thinks you’re his best pal, 
you know.” 

“Oh, Mom, just imagine next 
year. I'll be canning berries and 
stuff for my family,” caroled Har- 
riet from the kitchen as she fixed the 
coffee. “Isn’t it wonderful ?” 
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